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Editorial Comment 


MEN MAY DEBATE on the relative merits of this or 
that theory. Experts may devise fine methods, ingen- 

ious curriculd, excellent procedures. 
TEACHER Magnificent structures may be 
EDUCATION erected within which the people and 
PROBLEMS their children, irrespective of race, 

creed, political belief or wealth, may 
share the wisdom of the ages and the contemplations 
of the future—where men may discover and be dis- 
covered. But the grandeur of it all, the magnificence 
of the educational enterprise, the results of a system 
are vested not in brick and mortar, or wholly in fine 
ideas, but rather in the quality of the teaching person- 
nel. Men become men because of the patient, penetrat- 
ing influence of someone who has taken the time to 
be human. Someone has removed the mask of indif- 
ference. Some firm hand with care and consideration 
has pointed the way. 

Let us not seek some magic formula, some law, some 
social agency as the substitute for responsible parent- 
hood. Let us not, in this persistent struggle to solve 
the problems caused by men, forfeit the happiness that 
may be derived from adequate home and family living. 
Men become men, too, because of the patient and 
understanding influence of the father and mother who 
have taken time to be the father and mother. Respon- 
‘sible parenthood is a profession. The parent is the 
first teacher. 

The importance of a close relationship between the 
home and the school has been evident for generations. 
Methods of bridging the gap have not been widely 
adopted. It is one of the problems that requires con- 
siderable experimentation and the establishment of 
confidence on the part of the parents in the profes- 
sional personnel engaged by a school system, and, on 
the part of the teacher, in parents. 

Scholarship in the knowledge of human beings is 
as essential as scholarship in an area of knowledge. 
The teacher in a secondary school no longer may point 
to the elementary school, criticizing failure to teach 
reading at that level. The teaching of reading is as 
much the function of the mathematics teacher in the 
eleventh grade as it is the function of a fourth-grade 
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teacher. Until our liberal arts colleges and teacher 
training institutions generally train all teachers to teach 
reading, reading will not be well taught. 

An exploratory period should be provided for every 
person initially admitted to a training institution, dur- 
ing which time leadership qualities may be discovered 
through work with community agencies such as the 
Boy and Girl Scouts or other social agencies, taking an 
enumeration in the town, acting as attendance officer, 
or participating in teachers and parent-teacher associa- 
tion meetings. Many other avenues of leadership 
training are open. In my judgment, teaching in a 
classroom should represent only one aspect of a train- 
ing program for it is only one aspect of education. 

Too frequently in our teacher education institutions 
a great gap exists between the teacher in the college 
classroom and the teacher in the training schogl. There 
is no substitute for a good teacher, even in a teachers 
college. Some of the most dismal teaching in this coun- 
try may be found in American colleges and unfortu- 
nately in departments of education and in teacher- 
training institutions. Every teacher, irrespective of 
the area in which he teaches in a teachers college, 
should have an intimate relationship with the public 
school system either through supervisory activities or 
through actual leave of absence for intimate work with 
children. Whether he teaches in a general education 
course, a professional course, or in the laboratory 
school, the fact remains that the teacher in a training 
school is the one who is guiding the product of the- 
college classroom. 

There is one final problem that deserves considera- 
tion. In these trying days, the effort to accelerate 
teacher education programs, the depopulation of 
teacher-training institutions, particularly those which 
had a considerable enrollment of young men, and 
the consequent reduction in standards for admission 
to the profession are matters that deserve our attention. 
It is my earnest belief that teaching will be a profes- 
sion in this country as soon as teachers themselves de- 
mand, as lawyers, doctors, the labor unions, and prac- 
tically every type of organized life already have done, 
standards and adjustment of demand and supply. Our 
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effort should be directed towards quality, not quantity. 
The result of the training should be the test, not the 
numbers graduated or the numbers enrolled. 

It seems to me, too, that the teaching profession 
itself must demand that there be eliminated the local 
teacher training institution in secondary schools. The 
shortage of teachers in many areas of our country per- 
haps would be less if a living wage were paid for 
teaching, and if the school systems in those states were 
financed adequately either through federal or state 
resources. If it becomes necessary to adjust rules and 
regulations governing certification to meet the present 
contingency, only temporary certificates valid for one 
year should be issued. These certificates should not be 
renewed unless the individual is willing either to com- 
plete refresher courses or to continue his training in 
an approved teacher education institution. 

The problem we face is serious. There must be 
courage on the part of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and on the part of the profes- 
sion to see to it that our thoughts are centered on the 
boys and girls in our school system and not on some 
vested interest. Too frequently our thoughts are 
turned toward the protection of an enterprise rather 
than the production of the best educational oppor- 
tunity for the boys and girls and youth of our country. 
Teaching indeed is an art. Let our teacher education 
institutions produce the artist that can translate the 
science of education into an actuality—-ALONzo G. 
GRACE, Commissioner of Education, State of Con- 
necticut. 


THE SELECTION of teachers is still an unsolved prob- 
lem in educational administration if the practices em- 

ployed in the schools of the nation 
SELECTION as a whole are a good criterion. In 
OF some areas of administration, namely 
TEACHERS large cities, civil service practices 

have been employed with consider- 
able success, but even here there are notable instances 
of political influence playing an important role in the 
competitive examinations and in the preparation of 
eligibility lists. In middle-sized cities where profes- 
sional leadership is usually strong, teacher selection 
may be based largely on merit. This fact, however, 
does not necessarily mean that subjective influences 
are entirely eliminated and that the choice of teachers 
is determined by sound principles of personnel admin- 
istration. The selection of teachers in small cities, 
towns, villages, and rural areas is all too frequently 
made by board members without professional advice. 
In such communities nepotism, political patronage, 
church influence, personal sympathy, local prestige, 
or petty graft may exercise undue influence in the se- 


lection of teachers. Even if the influences enumerated 
are eliminated, the choice of teachers by laymen is de- 
termined too much by the personal qualities and com- 
munity relationships of the individual and too little 
by his professional qualifications. 

From what has been said it is clear that profession- 
ally trained administrators are not permitted to exer- 
cise as much influence as they should in the selection 
of teachers in schools generally. However, if full re- 
sponsibility for teacher selection were conferred on 
them at present the problem would still be unsolved, 
since as yet administrative officers have not revealed 
substantial evidence of common agreement as to the 
principles which should control professional appoint- 
ments. This does not mean that progress is not being 
made in the direction desired. State laws, the stand- 
ards for admission to teacher-preparing institutions, 
regulations of certificating bodies, and rules of boards 
of education reveal that principles of selection are 
gtadually being recognized and are being put into 
effect. 

Rapid progress will be made if the institutions 
which prepare teachers will withhold training from in- 
dividuals who are physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally unfit for teaching. The principles of selection 
which are justified in the case of professional recruits 
will soon gain recognition as desirable standards in 
the selection of experienced teachers. To illustrate, 
the impression prevailed among many laymen in the 
past that teaching was an easy job and that it made 
no heavy physical demand on its members. Accord- 
ingly, some individuals were encouraged to regard 
teaching as a preferred vocation for persons who were 
inclined to be sickly and who were unable to with- 
stand the physical strain of exacting labors. How dif- 
ferently is this matter viewed today! Now evidence of 
good health is required by state departments of educa- 
tion in approximately 70 per cent of the states before 
a certificate to teach will be issued. Since individuals 
afflicted with disease or disposed to poor health will 
experience disappointment in securing teaching certifi- 
cates, they should be advised early against the selec- 
tion of teaching as a profession, and should encounter 
barriers of admission to teacher-preparing institutions. 
Furthermore, if, because of mistakes in the past, such 
individuals have secured certificates to teach, they 
should not be permitted to remain in the schools, if 
their presence is a menace to the health of school chil- 
dren or if health conditions prevent them from render- 
ing value-received service. 

Likewise the mental and emotional health of candi- 
dates for teaching positions should receive careful con- 
sideration. Marked mental anxiety, frustration, or 
fear on the part of a teacher would certainly color the 
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personal relations of this teacher with pupils, parents, 
other teachers, and administrative personnel.+ Evi- 
dence of mental or emotional instability on the part 
of a candidate for a teaching position should disqualify 
such an individual, and a well-adjusted personality 
should be regarded as an indispensable prerequisite. 
Persons responsible for the selection of teachers 
should give due consideration to the scholastic qualifi- 
cations of candidates. An erroneous notion has gained 
considerable credence that superior general ability or 
intelligence is not necessarily an important character- 
istic of a successful teacher. The impression has prob- 


ably resulted from the conclusions of certain research 


investigations in which the scores made on intelligence 
tests have appeared to possess little predictive value 
in the selection of successful teachers. Of course, some 
individuals who can make high scores on intelligence 
tests will not be successful in teaching and others who 
can make only fair scores on such tests may prove to 
be very successful teachers. Findings of this sort do 
not mean that the rating of a prospective teacher on an 
intelligence test is not an important matter. Certainly 
an individual whose intelligence quotient is as low as 
90, regardless of what his other characteristics may 
be, should not select teaching for a career, since teach- 
ing makes heavy demands on mental ability. Teachers 
must read extensively. Hence, they must be able to 
assimilate reading material without too great diffi- 
culty and should be proficient in organizing ideas and 
in the use of higher mental processes. An individual 
rating so low in I.Q. is a risky choice for a teaching 
position. 

Evidence of successful attainment in high-school 
and college courses, in apprenticeship teaching, and 
in participation in the activities of student life should 
be required and should be critically examined before 
recommendation for a teaching appointment is made. 
Such information is available for candidates who have 
attended teacher-training institutions in recent years, 
in the placement offices of these institutions. 

In the case of teachers who seek positions on a rec- 
ord of teaching experience, selection should not be 
made without an appraisal of the candidate’s record. 
General testimonials carried by the candidate himself 
are of little worth. Specific inquiry should be made 
from responsible persons under whom the candidate 
has served, and if possible the candidate should be 
visited while engaged in teaching by the person 
charged with the duty of evaluating the candidate's 
merit. The choice of a teacher is too important a mat- 
ter to the children involved and to the supporting 


* Prescott, Daniel A. Emotion and the Educative Process. 
Washington: The American Council on Education, 1938, 
p. 252: 
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community which foots the educational bills for the 
act of selection to be performed except with the best 
available professional advice and after the fullest con- 
sideration of the principles which possess known 
worth in the evaluation of teaching services. 

The issue considered in this discussion cannot be 
adequately treated in the space allotted. Other prin- 
ciples than those considered are also important, if 
not fundamental; for example, the general attitude 
of the candidate toward teaching, his understanding 
of social needs, his conception of professional ethics, 
his knowledge of administrative responsibilities, his 
understanding of administrative relations, and the like. 
As such principles begin to control the analyses and 
generalizations of officers charged with the responsi- 
bilities of staffing our schools, the selection of teachers 
will no longer be an unsolved problem in educational 
administration WILLIAM C. Reavis, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


EVERY TEACHER has a keen and personal interest, not 
only in securing and holding a job, but also in achiev- 

ing success and advancement with- 
PROMOTION in his chosen profession. As the 


OF teacher grows professionally, the de- 
TEACHERS ssire for promotion in his own school, 
or somewhere else in the school sys- 


tem, begins to concern him. If he is in a small school 
system, he investigates the possibility of moving to 
another town or to a larger city where more oppor- 
tunities for promotion exist. This is brought about 
because of his desire for recognition and for greater 
reward. 

Larger school systems have recognized this desire 
to better themselves, on the part of teachers, as natural 
and desirable. Although the teacher in the small sys- 
tem may frequently have to look for a better job in 
another school system, in larger cities promotions are 
usually made from within. Elementary principals are 
chosen from the ranks of successful teachers or vice- 


principals. In the high schools, comptrollers, heads of — 


departments, counselors, deans, and vice-principals 
are recruited from the ranks of capable and earnest 
teachers who have demonstrated a high standard of 
professional skill and ability. 

The answer to the question of what should consti- 
tute advancement for the teacher varies with the ex- 
perience, training, and capabilities of each member of 
the teaching staff. School administrators and boards 
of education have long been aware of the fact that 
there is no standard personnel practice for recognizing 
those members of the school staff who are doing an 
outstanding job. The first-grade teacher with an un- 
usual record of accomplishment in her work with 
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effort should be directed towards quality, not quantity. 
The result of the training should be the test, not the 
numbers graduated or the numbers enrolled. 

It seems to me, too, that the teaching profession 
itself must demand that there be eliminated the local 
teacher training institution in secondary schools. The 
shortage of teachers in many areas of our country per- 
haps would be less if a living wage were paid for 
teaching, and if the school systems in those states were 
financed adequately either through federal or state 
resources. If it becomes necessary to adjust rules and 
regulations governing certification to meet the present 
contingency, only temporary certificates valid for one 
year should be issued. These certificates should not be 
renewed unless the individual is willing either to com- 
plete refresher courses or to continue his training in 
an approved teacher education institution. 

The problem we face is serious. There must be 
courage on the part of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges and on the part of the profes- 
sion to see to it that our thoughts are centered on the 
boys and girls in our school system and not on some 
vested interest. Too frequently our thoughts are 
turned toward the protection of an enterprise rather 
than the production of the best educational oppor- 
tunity for the boys and girls and youth of our country. 
Teaching indeed is an art. Let our teacher education 
institutions produce the artist that can translate the 
science of education into an actuality—-ALONzo G. 
GRACE, Commissioner of Education, State of Con- 
necticut. 


THE SELECTION of teachers is still an unsolved prob- 
lem in educational administration if the practices em- 

ployed in the schools of the nation 
SELECTION as a whole are a good criterion. In 
OF some areas of administration, namely 
TEACHERS large cities, civil service practices 

have been employed with consider- 
able success, but even here there are notable instances 
of political influence playing an important role in the 
competitive examinations and in the preparation of 
eligibility lists. In middle-sized cities where profes- 
sional leadership is usually strong, teacher selection 
may be based largely on merit. This fact, however, 
does not necessarily mean that subjective influences 
are entirely eliminated and that the choice of teachers 
is determined by sound principles of personnel admin- 
istration. The selection of teachers in small cities, 
towns, villages, and rural areas is all too frequently 
made by board members without professional advice. 
In such communities nepotism, political patronage, 
church influence, personal sympathy, local prestige, 
or petty graft may exercise undue influence in the se- 
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lection of teachers. Even if the influences enumerated 
are eliminated, the choice of teachers by laymen is de- 
termined too much by the personal qualities and com- 
munity relationships of the individual and too little 
by his professional qualifications. 

From what has been said it is clear that profession- 
ally trained administrators are not permitted to exer- 
cise as much influence as they should in the selection 
of teachers in schools generally. However, if full re- 
sponsibility for teacher selection were conferred on 
them at present the problem would still be unsolved, 
since as yet administrative officers have not revealed 
substantial evidence of common agreement as to the 
principles which should control professional appoint- 
ments. This does not mean that progress is not being 
made in the direction desired. State laws, the stand- 
atds for admission to teacher-preparing institutions, 
regulations of certificating bodies, and rules of boards 
of education reveal that principles of selection are 
gtadually being recognized and are being put into 
effect 


Rapid progress will be made if the institutions 
which prepare teachers will withhold training from in- 
dividuals who are physically, mentally, and emotion- 
ally unfit for teaching. The principles of selection 
which are justified in the case of professional recruits 
will soon gain recognition as desirable standards in 
the selection of experienced teachers. To illustrate, 
the impression prevailed among many laymen in the 
past that teaching was an easy job and that it made 
no heavy physical demand on its members. Accord- 
ingly, some individuals were encouraged to regard 
teaching as a preferred vocation for persons who were 
inclined to be sickly and who were unable to with- 
stand the physical strain of exacting labors. How dif- 
ferently is this matter viewed today! Now evidence of 
good health is required by state departments of educa- 
tion in approximately 70 per cent of the states before 
a certificate to teach will be issued. Since individuals 
afflicted with disease or disposed to poor health will 
experience disappointment in securing teaching certifi- 
cates, they should be advised early against the selec- 
tion of teaching as a profession, and should encounter 
barriers of admission to teacher-preparing institutions. 
Furthermore, if, because of mistakes in the past, such 
individuals have secured certificates to teach, they 
should not be permitted to remain in the schools, if 
their presence is a menace to the health of school chil- 
dren or if health conditions prevent them from render- 
ing value-received service. 

Likewise the mental and emotional health of candi- 
dates for teaching positions should receive careful con- 
sideration. Marked mental anxiety, frustration, or 
fear on the part of a teacher would certainly color the 
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personal relations of this teacher with pupils, parents, 
other teachers, and administrative personnel. Evi- 
dence of mental or emotional instability on the part 
of a candidate for a teaching position should disqualify 
such an individual, and a well-adjusted personality 
should be regarded as an indispensable prerequisite. 

Persons responsible for the selection of teachers 
should give due consideration to the scholastic qualifi- 
cations of candidates. An erroneous notion has gained 
considerable credence that superior general ability or 
intelligence is not necessarily an important character- 
istic of a successful teacher. The impression has prob- 
ably resulted from the conclusions of certain research 
investigations in which the scores made on intelligence 
tests have appeared to possess little predictive value 
in the selection of successful teachers. Of course, some 
individuals who can make high scores on intelligence 
tests will not be successful in teaching and others who 
can make only fair scores on such tests may prove to 
be very successful teachers. Findings of this sort do 
not mean that the rating of a prospective teacher on an 
intelligence test is not an important matter. Certainly 
an individual whose intelligence quotient is as low as 
90, regardiess of what his other characteristics may 
be, should not select teaching for a career, since teach- 
ing makes heavy demands on mental ability. Teachers 
must read extensively. Hence, they must be able to 
assimilate reading material without too great diffi- 
culty and should be proficient in organizing ideas and 
in the use of higher mental processes. An individual 
rating so low in I.Q. is a risky choice for a teaching 
position. 

Evidence of successful attainment in high-school 
and college courses, in apprenticeship teaching, and 
in participation in the activities of student life should 
be required and should be critically examined before 
recommendation for a teaching appointment is made. 
Such information is available for candidates who have 
attended teacher-training institutions in recent years, 
in the placement offices of these institutions. 

In the case of teachers who seek positions on a rec- 
ord of teaching experience, selection should not be 
made without an appraisal of the candidate’s record. 
General testimonials carried by the candidate himself 
are of little worth. Specific inquiry should be made 
from responsible persons under whom the candidate 
has served, and if possible the candidate should be 
visited while engaged in teaching by the person 
charged with the duty of evaluating the candidate's 
merit. The choice of a teacher is too important a mat- 
ter to the children involved and to the supporting 
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community which foots the educational bills for the 
act of selection to be performed except with the best 
available professional advice and after the fullest con- 
sideration of the principles which possess known 
worth in the evaluation of teaching services. 

The issue considered in this discussion cannot be 
adequately treated in the space allotted. Other prin- 
ciples than those considered are also important, if 
not fundamental; for example, the general attitude 
of the candidate toward teaching, his understanding 
of social needs, his conception of professional ethics, 
his knowledge of administrative responsibilities, his 
understanding of administrative relations, and the like. 
As such principles begin to control the analyses and 
generalizations of officers charged with the responsi- 
bilities of staffing our schools, the selection of teachers 
will no longer be an unsolved problem in educational 
administration —WiLL1AM C. Reavis, Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


EVERY TEACHER has a keen and personal interest, not 
only in securing and holding a job, but also in achiev- 

ing success and advancement with- 
PROMOTION in his chosen profession. As the 


OF teacher grows professionally, the de- 
TEACHERS sire for promotion in his own school, 
or somewhere else in the school sys- 


tem, begins to concern him. If he is in a small school 
system, he investigates the possibility of moving to 
another town or to a larger city where more oppor- 
tunities for promotion exist. This is brought about 
because of his desire for recognition and for greater 
reward. 

Larger school systems have recognized this desire 
to better themselves, on the part of teachers, as natural 
and desirable. Although the teacher in the small sys- 
tem may frequently have to look for a better job in 
another school system, in larger cities promotions are 
usually made from within. Elementary principals are 
chosen from the ranks of successful teachers or vice- 
principals. In the high schools, comptrollers, heads of 
departments, counselors, deans, and vice-principals 
are recruited from the ranks of capable and earnest 
teachers who have demonstrated a high standard of 
professional skill and ability. 

The answer to the question of what should consti- 
tute advancement for the teacher varies with the ex- 
perience, training, and capabilities of each member of 
the teaching staff. School administrators and boards 
of education have long been aware of the fact that 
there is no standard personnel practice for recognizing 
those members of the school staff who are doing an 
outstanding job. The first-grade teacher with an un- 
usual record of accomplishment in her work with 
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young children deserves more than mere commenda- 
tion for her efforts. Sometimes such a teacher is “‘pro- 
moted” to the high school in appreciation of her good 
work. Too often such teachers are unable to make the 
adjustment or find only unhappiness in their new work 
because their real interest and talent lies in the educa- 
tion of small children. High school teachers of prom- 
ise are remodeled into counselors or principals, and 
thus obtain higher salaries, but are not always better 
suited for the new positions. 

There is need for a changed attitude toward the 
classroom teacher who has unusual skill. Recognition 
should be given such people, if possible, in a way that 
will allow them to continue to be of even greater use- 
fulness in the field best suited to them. Even if every 
successful member of the school staff could make good 
as a counselor, supervisor, principal, or in some other 
administrative capacity, the opportunities would, at 
best, be very limited. Transferring the best elementary 
teachers to junior high and the best junior high teach- 
ets to senior high school often causes dislocations in 
the school system and has a tendency to drain the best 
talent from the lower schools. 

Some thought might be given to the possibility of 
recognizing superior teachers by assigning them to im- 
portant administrative and supervisory committees. 
Many school systems are already following such a 
plan. Superior teachers are called upon to work on the 
development of courses of study. In many instances, 
these teachers are freed from their classroom during 
the time they are working on this important task. 
Sometimes teachers of unusual skill are given the op- 
portunity to go to professional meetings and confer- 
ences at the expense of the school system. This type 
of recognition is especially desirable because the teach- 
ers are able to share their experiences with fellow 
teachers upon their return. 

Probably most important of all, the rewards given 
the better trained and more ambitious members of 
the staff should be carefully considered. Most salary 
schedules have as their primary purpose, the general 
improvement in classroom instruction. To accomplish 
this desired aim, many school systems are moving to- 
ward the single salary schedule which recognizes the 
training and experience of teachers, regardless of the 
grade level at which they happen to be teaching. Many 
educators testify that the single salary schedule has 
proven to be an important factor in keeping teachers 
at all levels satisfied with their jobs and interested 
primarily in doing the best job of teaching their pro- 
fessional skill and talent will permit. The problem of 
how to recognize unusual merit through the salary 
schedule is a difficult one but even this is not impos- 
sible and has been attempted by a number of school 


systems which are making a real attempt to recognize 
teachers who are worthy of advancement.—WILLIAM 
J. BuRKHARD, Assistant Superintendent, Sacramento, 
California. 


THis IssUE of THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN was originally 
suggested by Harold Fields of the New York City 

Board of Examiners. It was made possible 
THIS through his cooperation, together with that 
ISSUE of W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago, and 

Joel A. Burkman, Assistant Director of Edu- 
cation, California Department of Education. To these 
and to other contributors we extend our appreciation. 
It is with regret that an article by Burkman on the 
selection and promotion of teachers in California State 
Colleges must be omitted from this issue due to lack 
of space. Also omitted is a statement on the value of 
objective examinations in the selection of teachers, 
which was prepared by a committee of Alpha Field 
Chapter. These will appear in the next issue (Septem- 
ber) to complete the outline undertaken for this spe- 
cial number. The editor will also welcome additional 
contributions if they serve to round out the treatment 
of the subject as it appears herein. 

Keeping Abreast of the Times is a standard feature 
of THE Put DELTA Kappan. It is omitted in this 
issue only because of lack of space. Budget limitations, 
not to mention the current drop in income, have made 
it impossible to publish a larger issue. Since this par- 
ticular number has been in the making for some 
months, it was felt that it should have the preference 
over the news notes. Furthermore, the editor has a 
feeling that the absence of the section in this issue, 
and the likelihood that it will be much reduced in all 
future issues, may help us to discover the relative im- 
portance of “news” in comparison with editorials and 
articles. 

With the national office staff reduced by three mem- 
bers, including the assistant to the editor, within the 
last three months ; with the magazine printing budget 
for next year reduced from $6,000 to $3,900 ; and with 
the prospects for a very serious drop in the income 
of the national office, we face the coming 34th fiscal 
year with some concern but with a determination to 
meet the issues as they arise and to carry on to the 
best of our ability. In this we hope for the generous 
cooperation and sincere loyalty of every member. 

So this issue of THE Put DELTA KapPaN reflects 
the current conditions and perhaps forecasts the fu- 
ture in some ways. It will be a continuing policy, how- 
ever, to maintain the editorial standards which have 
been developed over the years and to keep “service” 
and “leadership” and “research” as the editorial watch- 
words.—P.M.C. 
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Can Politics Be Eliminated? 


By GEORGE R. JOHNSON 


AN POLITICS be eliminated from school appoint- 
ments and promotions? Yes. Politics will dis- 
appear from any school system when a reliable merit 
plan is established with active public support. Ac- 
tually, politicians, school board members, school 
teachers, taxpayers, and the parents of children are 
of the same opinion on this matter. They want a pub- 
lic school system built and maintained on principles 
of merit. Any system which is thought to be operated 
on a policy of discrimination, however, giving favors 
to some and not to others, will lead to the practice of 
politics. Very naturally, if favors are in order, poli- 
ticians want some of them. All can agree that no pie 
is to be cut; but if the pie is being served, every real 
politician wants his share. To do away with politics 
in school appointments, therefore, it is necessary to 
convince the community as a whole that a reliable merit 
system exists. Public opinion will sustain it. 

But what is politics ? 

Politics as used in the title of this article refers to 
winning personal favors by political methods. Such 
politics should be eliminated from the management 
of any educational institution. For the sake of clear 
thinking, however, let me say that politics when used 
in its better sense refers rather to the statesmanlike 
management of public affairs. In that sense politics 
constitutes a vital element in American democracy; 
and in that sense, politics will give public support to 
a merit plan. What a school system needs in appoint- 
ments and promotions is the use of politics in its best 
sense as well as the elimination of politics in its worst 
sense. It needs support from politicians of the right 
kind as well as freedom from politicians of the wrong 
kind. 

And what is a merit plan? 

Too frequently people think of a merit plan as a 
mere device to be used as a barricade against political 
pressure. Among such mechanical devices are the writ- 
ten examination, the score card, the formula of 
weighted values. These and other inventions serve 
to arrive at a ranked list of eligible candidates. Ac- 
tually, none of these devices can guarantee that merit 
prevails in the selection of teachers. None of them 
can be verified ; and rarely is any such plan duplicated 
by another school system. Merit must be something 
more than a numerical rating designed to avoid per- 
sonal favors. A mere lottery would do this. 

A merit plan must function in a way that is thought 


* George R. Johnson is Director of Personnel, 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Missouri. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


to secure the best available teacher for each position 
to be filled. Since teachers differ and positions differ 
there is no possibility of measuring merit by a fixed 
standard of values. Probably the examination score 
has wider recognition than any other measure; and 
yet any well-informed educator knows that no evi- 
dence has been revealed to show enough agreement be- 
tween a high score and good teaching to make the 
score a significant factor in selecting an individual 
teacher. 

In order to command public respect, a merit plan 
must provide for the consideration of a teacher's quali- 
fications in their entirety. All the elements and factors 
that contribute to fitness must be seen in combination 
and in relation to each other. No scale exists that 
can do this. Only professionally trained educators who 
know what the job requires, professional people acting 
in an atmosphere of freedom from extraneous influ- 
ences, can produce a verdict that will be respected as 
meritorious. 

In evaluating teachers for appointment, the selec- 
tion agency must consider each separate quality 
whether it was anticipated or not; but the considera- 
tion is not on the basis of a fixed value. Good health 
is obviously a prerequisite; but in some cases, health 
might be poor enough to justify a decisive weight 
against the applicant rather than merely ten negative 
points. A good voice is a desirable quality; I would 
even go so far as to say that an individual might have 
such an irritating voice that its value should be one 
hundred points, or at least eliminative, rather than 
two points or five on a percentile scale. Almost any 
factor that has a positive bearing on the qualifications 
of a teacher can be so poor in a specific case that it 
ought to have more than a fixed weight in the total 
consideration. Otherwise a scale of fixed values might 
select a teacher whose score on an essential factor such 
as moral character is low. Anyone charged with the 
responsibility of selecting a teacher or promoting a 
teacher needs to consider each factor in relation to 
the whole rather than by fixed norms. 

The honest judgment of professional people pro- 
tected against pressure is likely to be the surest meas- 
ure of merit. From the standpoint of those who meet 
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the problems and the hazards of appointment and pro- 
motion, the thing of greatest value in procedure is to 
set up guarantees that the best available judgment of 
professional people will prevail rather than extraneous 
influences. Committee action rather than individual 
action helps to do this. Publicizing personnel policies 
and practices is helpful. Making decisions on the basis 
of intellectual honesty is required always. 

Even when the best-laid plans are operating, how- 
ever, the law of chance in teacher selection and promo- 
tion cannot be escaped. This is not to say that a teacher 
can depend on chance for getting employment and 
making advancement in the profession; but it does 
mean that when a teacher has acquired the preparation 
and training needed to be a teacher, the school super- 
intendent or other selection agencies will give such 
weight to particular phases of fitness, whether judged 
subjectively or objectively, that the actual selection is 
partly a chance event. The fact that no two cities have 
identical standards emphasizes this observation. 

What are some of the difficulties ? 

Not all politicians are outside of a school system. 
Some are within it; and, like other politicians, some 
are the right kind and others are the wrong kind. A 
large majority of teachers are professional in their 
attitude. They want to secure recognition on merit, 
not on influence. A few teachers, however, are willing 
to profit by influence; they even seek influence as a 
means of rising in their profession beyond their merit. 
To curb this minority, teachers need to enforce a pro- 
fessional code of ethics. They need to establish demo- 
cratically a merit plan in which teachers themselves 
have faith. 

Pressure applicants create difficulties. They evalu- 
ate themselves too highly and sometimes sell their self- 
evaluation to other people. They consume a great deal 
of time in urging their own claims. They require writ- 
ing many letters to friends whose support they have 
solicited. Pressure applicants are usually those who 
have very little real merit to offer and for that reason 
their hope of securing employment depends upon the 
successful use of the pressure method. They are re- 
lated closely to the political-minded groups and they, 
too, should be subject to consideration under ethical 
codes. 

Recommendation of teachers by people in a posi- 
tion to exert influence is another problem. Should 
school board members recommend applicants? The 
question has two sides to it. Members of boards of 
education usually consider it a courtesy which they 
owe to friends to give them a testimonial letter, a per- 
sonal introduction, or a character endorsement when 
asked to do so. Some members even feel it to be an 
individual duty to the school system, both as a citizen 
and as an elected representative of the people, to direct 


attention to teachers whom they consider outstanding 
and available. In my own experience as a personnel 
director no school board member has recommended 
any teacher to me without stating explicitly that the 
recommendation is not designed to secure considera- 
tion of the applicant beyond the merit of the case. 
The argument against such recommendations, how- 
ever, rests on the question of whether or not school 
administrators can free themselves from any prejudice 
in favor of an applicant thus recommended. Aca- 
demically the question may be answered by saying that 
it would be better to avoid such recommendations ; but 
practically, the social codes and traditions of the com- 
munity need also to be respected. The proper reaction 
of a personnel director, therefore, is to evaluate with- 
out prejudice the character testimonials presented by 
any member of a board of education just as he would 
evaluate a similar testimonial from any other reliable 
man or woman who knows the applicant. 

What is the answer? 

In spite of difficulties, my opinion is that merit and 
not politics can prevail in personnel management and 
that teachers hold the key to the survival. Politics will 
not exist in any school system where the teachers, them- 
selves, are convinced that a fair and professional judg- 
ment is being exercised without discrimination, where 
teachers know that a merit plan operates. Teachers, 
as a whole, want to advance on their merit and not 
on favoritism. Those who are imbued with the political 
point of view are few in number. If the ethics of the 
teaching profession can be developed to the degree 
that physicians and lawyers have developed their 
ethical codes, the small number of teachers who will 
permit political activity in their behalf will be elim- 
inated. By this means, the teaching staff has within 
its own reach the power to develop, maintain, and 
enforce a merit procedure in the selection and promo- 
tion of teachers ; and if the teaching profession is com- 
mitted wholeheartedly to such a plan, the entire com- 
munity, politicians included, will be happy with the 
result. 


Cbasiracis 


Phi Delta Kappa is releasing its rights to the publica- 
tion of Education Abstracts to William W. Brickman 
(Editor) and associates of New York City. The new 
address of the publication is 32 Washington Place, 
New York, N. Y. Phi Delta Kappa asks that its mem- 
bership support the new ownership in every way 
possible to the end that the continuation of the pub- 
lication may be assured.—P.M.C. 
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Bases for Professional Promotion 


By DEWITT S. MORGAN. 


pean high school principals were recently dis- 
cussing the question, “How do you select a Dean 
of Girls?” The answer given by one principal is an 
appropriate starting point for a discussion of the 
present subject, “Bases for Profes Promotion.” 

The principal said, “When a teac..- is a Dean of 
Girls I give her the title, but not until then.” He went 
on, “Whenever there is in my high school a woman 
teacher to whom the girls seem naturally to go for 
counsel; whenever there is one to whom the teachers 
go to ask for advice about dealing with problems of 
girls; or whenever there is 4 teacher who becomes, 
in a broad sense, a professional spokesman in the in- 
terest of the girls of the school, that is the teacher I'll 
appoint as a Dean of Girls in case a vacancy occurs.” 

It was a pretty sound doctrine—one which should 
be kept in mind by both administrators and teachers 
in any school system. Administration is constantly 
faced with issues of promotion of staff. Whenever a 
vacancy of higher rank, either in salary or in directive 
power occurs, the first question which administration 
faces is, “Shall this position be filled by promotion, or 
shall it be filled by bringing in someone not now con- 
nected with this system?” Of course, administration 
ordinarily prefers to fill higher positions by promo- 
tion from within the system; but administration can 
do so only if the general conditions related above are 
present to a pronounced degree. If these conditions are 
pfesent, administration makes a grievous mistake not 
to promote from within the system. If the conditions 
are not present, however, administration makes a mis- 
take if it doesn’t bring in someone from outside. 

It follows, therefore, that the first basis for pro- 
fessional promotion is recognized merit based upon 
the individual’s proved ability to establish his status 


among his associates. This statement emphasizes that 


the basis for promotion is not merely that of merit ; the 
basis is recognized merit. Perhaps no greater mistake 
is made by young people who are ambitious for pro- 


_ motion than to think that the first requisite for promo- 


tion is to make “an impression with the boss.” Mak- 
ing an impression with the boss does have its points, 
but that is not of first importance. Really the first 
requisite for promotion is one’s own individual power 
to have established a status of leadership among as- 
sociates. That’s a harder thing to do by far; but it’s 
a much more fundamental thing to do than to estab- 
lish one’s status with superiors. 
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Indianapolis, Indiana. He is a member of Phi 
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We must remember that when professional people, 
such as teachers, work together side by side for years, 
they come to appraise one another with considerable 
accuracy. It is not by chance that a certain one comes 
to be a spokesman for a professional group; it is not 
by chance that when committee after committee 
chooses a chairman, one certain name so frequently 
shows up. The fact is that a quiet, but very certain, 
process of appraisal has been going on and there is a 
certain individual who, by a combination of truly 


_ Meritorious qualities, has been establishing his place 


of leadership among his fellows. Very naturally it 
follows that when the issue of appointments is be- 
fore officials responsible for such, the fact of estab- 
lished leadership dare not be overlooked. This fact 
of established leadership cannot always be accounted 
for, but it never dare be ignored. 

This recognition of merit on the part of professional 
associates, often not expressed, seems to be built upon 
manifestation of certain distinctive qualities. One 
cannot be sure that he finds the right word to express 
what they are. One quality which stands out, however, 
might well be called professional energy. It is a 
quality which certain ones possess and which brings 
definite accomplishment. In one case it produces pro- 
fessional studies in written form; in another, it de- 
velops new forms of student activities in a school; in 
another, it inaugurates an improved program of school- 
community relations; in another, it develops new ma- 
terials for a course of study; in another, it inaugurates 
a program of professional study among associates. 
Wherever professional energy abounds, something 
happens. If it really lives, it cannot be suppressed by 
any short-sighted official discouragement, nor can it 
ever be thwarted by limited material facilities. True 
professional energy will break through these oft-men- 
tioned barriers and somehow, in some way, produce 
pe distinctive results. Whenever it does, it will be 

by associates, and superior officers cannot 
help but find it out. The really sound basis for pro- 
fessional promotion is concrete evidence of some form 
of professional achievement resulting from abounding 
professional energy. This is a general principle which 
applies in any case involving professional promotion. 
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It must be recognized, however, that issues of pro- 
motion in staff always-reduce themselves to considera- 
tion of specific and definite cases. No one is just pro- 
moted; he is promoted to a specific job; he is pro- 
moted to be a principal in a particular school; he is 
promoted to be a supervisor of a definite group of 
teachers or a director of a special subject field. This 
presents the question as to whether the professional 
energy which has been manifested is definitely in line 
with the field of work in the advanced post. A care- 
fully executed and thoroughly prepared statistical 
study of achievement of pupils in reading might be 
of especial significance as evidence of ability to do su- 
pervisory work; it might have little significance, how- 
ever, as evidence of ability for, or adaptability to, the 
work required in an administrative post. Many a per- 
son with administrative talent has been professionally 
ruined by advancement to a supervisory position. 
Many a good teacher has been professionally ruined by 
promotion to a principalship or to a superintendency. 
Always promotion should be based upon evidence 
which grows out of professional energy, but it must 
be recognized that it must be evidence of a form of 
energy which could be directed toward the specific 
kind of work which will need to be done in the new 
post. It is true, of course, that the professional energy 
of certain individuals may take any one of many dif- 
ferent directions, but it is a wise administrator who 
will discern whether the energy of any candidate for 
promotion can be, or will be, effectively focused upon 
the issues involved in the post which is to be filled. 

Now along with these qualities just mentioned, pro- 
fessional energy and evidence of achievement in line 
with the work to be done, is a third element of great 
significance: “Has the candidate any well-considered 
ideas as to what he would do with the new job if he 
got it?” It is not an unusual experience for a super- 
intendent, in talking with a teacher who aspires to be 
a principal of a school, to feel disappointment at the 
latter’s answer to this question: “If you were made 
ptincipal of that school, what are some things you 
would wish to do?” Now the candidate who can talk 
specifically and sensibly about some tangible and 
definite things he would like to get done as a principal 
is a pretty safe one in whom to place confidence. The 
candidate, however, who can do nothing more than 
to talk in generalities about his wish to serve the com- 
munity, or his love of working with children, needs 
to be studied very carefully. It is right to expect that 
one who is promoted to a new post should take new 
ideas to that position; and administration has full 
right to expect that anyone who aspires to promotion 
should present constructive ideas as to what he would 
do in the new position if appointed to it. 

Along with these bases for professional promozion 
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already mentioned there is another which is almost so 
commonplace as to cause one to apologize for listing it. 
If this quality is not present, however, promotion can- 
not be considered. I refer to the plain, old attribute of 
good, common sense. It is regrettable that there can 
be so many who have the quality of professional en- 
ergy to a pronounced degree; who have vision as to 
future possibilities in a higher post; but who are un- 
able to establish the personal atmosphere with their 
fellows which will make it possible to use their energy 
effectively. The Indiana philosopher; Abe Martin, 
once said: “The worst combination is lots of pep and 
no judgment.” Sometimes the worst possible combina- 
tion in a profession is lots of energy and no judgment 
as to how to appl» it. Promotion always involves added 
authority and there are so many who can’t find out how 
to use it; there are those who will hesitate to use the 
authority they have; there are others who make their 
use of authority so obvious as to become distasteful ; 
there are some who become dictatorial, who cannot 
stay natural in their relationships with their former 
associates. 

There are no sure ways of knowing just what will 
happen to one who is given the honor of a promotion, 
but administration in considering promotion must 
always take the above factor into account. This is one 
of the subtle tasks which administration faces: can it 
make wise estimates as to whether a candidate for pro- 
motion, who possesses all other qualifications in 
abundance, will have the prudence and the wisdom to 
use a new opportunity in a wise way? 

In considering promotion, administration cannot 
rely upon wholly objective measures of knowledge, 
background, degrees, training, and experience. All 
these must be taken into account, but they must be 
merged according to the soundest professional judg- 
ment which administration can utilize. The judge of 
a court does not render his decisions by a tabulation 
of scores on various items of guilty or not guilty ; rather 
the judge hears the story, he makes his own profes- 
sional appraisal of the witnesses, he listens carefully 
to the arguments of counsel, then he goes to his cham- 
bers, thinks it ali over, and with his own background 
of professional training and judgment, renders his 
decision. This is a professional method which admin- 
istration must use in appraisal of the factors which 
enter into promotion. The success of schools and 
their operation depend very largely upon whether ad- 
ministration, with its background of experience and 
its own processes of professional judgment, can sum- 
mon the wisdom to consider these bases for promotion 
which have been mentioned; weigh their respective 
importance; and out of all, render wise decision as to 
whom shall be given preference in appointment to po- 
sitions of advanced responsibility. 
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Methods of Teacher Selection 


By CECIL D. HARDESTY 


we teacher selection is ordinarily considered 
a responsibility of the school superintendent or 
board of trustees, basically it should start with the 
teacher training institution and the agency that issues 
teacher certificates or credentials. The training of per- 
sons who are physically or mentally unsuited to teach- 
ing represents an economic waste. The fact that a per- 
son who has once been certificated for teaching may 
secure a position in spite of lack of teaching ability 
makes it important for teacher training institutions to 
select their training material carefully. At the time of 
enrolling at a teacher training institution, candidates 
should be required to indicate an aptitude for teach- 
ing through satisfactory scores on personality tests, 
mental maturity tests, and such other tests as the in- 
stitutions find helpful in their own situations. 

A responsibility in teacher selection rests also with 


the state departments of education, the county offices, 


and city boards of education who have the responsibil- 
ity for issuing teaching credentials. 

The teacher accrediting and teacher training institu- 
tion’s responsibility to bring into the teaching profes- 
sion only persons who are competent becomes increas- 
ingly important in 1942. A scarcity of teachers is de- 
veloping. The fact that many superintendents find 
themselves faced weekly or daily with the need for 
hiring new teachers means that the available un- 
employed teacher who has a teaching credential may 
be employed in the emergency without the careful in- 
vestigation made under normal circumstances. 

In too many cases the teacher training institutions 
have taken the trainee’s tuition and the teacher ac- 
crediting agencies have issued the credential on a “‘let 
the buyer beware” basis. There will be a temptation 
to relax qualifications for credentials in the wartime 
situation. The general hiring situation mentioned 
above makes this, however, dangerous for the schools. 


Jos SPECIFICATIONS 


The first step in teacher selection should be a defini- 
tion of the position to be filled, or the writing of job 
specifications. A school superintendent who is seeking 
a new teacher can hardly make an intelligent selection 
without first determining definitely what is to be done 
by the new employee. The job specifications should in- 
clude a list of the subjects to be taught or the grade 
to be taught; extracurricular activities; and commu- 
nity responsibilities that the teacher will have to carry. 


* Cecil D. Hardesty is Superintendent of Schools, 
Montebello, California. He is also a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


The school superintendent should, of course, include 
in the specifications those items which will give him 
a well-rounded faculty for the school. 

Also, whenever an employee drops out of an organ- 
ization, it is well to reconsider the assignment of re- 
sponsibilities of the other persons in the organization. 
It may be that there are those in the organization whose 
assignment and work could be improved if there were 
a general reassignment of work. The school super- 
intendent who recently found it necessary to ask the 
teacher placement bureaus for someone who could 
teach four periods of printing, a class of Latin I, and 
a class of third- and fourth-year French students, pre- 
sented a request that could not be met. Asking teacher 
placement bureaus to recommend teachers for assign- 
ment in such divergent fields as these is apt to result 


in securing of poorer teachers in general than will be 


obtained if the assignments are worked out so that 
there is at least some relationship between the fields in 
which the teacher must work. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
- Preparation of a statement of qualifications which a 
teacher must have in order to be acceptable for a par- 
ticular position represents the second step in teacher 
selection. Obviously, the teacher must be qualified by 
training and experience and interest to do the work 
outlined under job specifications. The qualifications, 
however, must go beyond this. They must state what 


teaching credential must be held by the applicant.. 


If the district has preferences in regard to age, sex, 
religion, or race, these must become a part of the 
qualifications. If only unmarried teachers are to be 
considered for the position, this must be indicated in 
the qualifications. The degrees that the applicant must 
hold and the amount and nature of experience, if any 
is required, must be included. 
SECURING OF CANDIDATES 

The third step in teacher selection is the securing 
of candidates for the positions. Good practice requires 
that the school superintendent should seek candidates 
and should not limit his consideration to those persons 
who seek the position he has to fill. . 

Teacher training institutions are accepting an in- 
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creasing -responsibility for the placement of their 
trainees. State teacher organizations frequently fur- 
nish a placement service for their members. In some 
cases the county superintendent of schools maintains 
a placement service for the benefit of the school dis- 
tricts in the area. The commercial placement bureaus, 
which have for many years placed large numbers of 
teachers, continue to stay in business. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that the best interests of education 
are being served by the increasing activity of teacher 
training institutions in the placing of teachers. 

It is to be hoped that the practice of hiring teachers 
on the basis of their relationship to the school board 
members or because they are “local” is on the wane. 
Certainly the requirement that local candidates must 
have one or two years of successful experience in teach- 
ing before they are hired by the local district has con- 
siderable merit. 

Many school superiatendents have indicated that 
they follow a practice of “scouting” in adjoining or 
neighboring school districts when they have a vacancy. 
For the school superintendent who has only two or 
three vacancies a year and who has the time and, in 
these days, the tires to spend in this fashion, this 
may be an entirely defensible practice. Certainly see- 
ing a teacher in action is a good basis for forming an 
opinion as to whether or not the teacher has the quali- 
fications and abilities that are sought. On the other 
hand, superintendents who are in defense areas or who 
are experiencing a heavy turnover of teachers at the 
present time have not the time to go through this sort 
of procedure. They must depend upon the recom- 
mendations of the teacher training institutions and 
teacher placement bureaus. 


EVALUATION OF CANDIDATES 


The school district should provide an application 
form which will include the basic information that is 
desired about the applicant. The requirement that the 
candidate attach a short statement of philosophy or 
aims in education is helpful. Fuzzy thinking and in- 
ability to write in complete, correctly punctuated sen- 
tences properly related to each other are frequently 
revealed in this way. 

References must be contacted. The school super- 
intendent soon learns whose advice in regard to teach- 
ing candidates may be followed with assurance. Per- 
sons who write letters of recommendation should rec- 
ognize the fact that their own professional standing is 
established to some extent by the letters that they write. 
The writer is ecquainted with one school superintend- 
' ent whose letters of recommendation are always glow- 
ing, irrespective of the ability of the candidate under 
consideration. Superintendents and placement agen- 


cies throughout the area have long since ceased even 
to read his letters of recommendation. At the other 
end of this particular scale stands the director of a 
certain training program who never pulls punches for 
those teaching aspirants whose abilities are ‘doubtful. 
At the same time, he does not hesitate to speak strongly 
on behalf of candidates in whom he has confidence. 
There is need for more candor and honesty in the writ- 
ing of teacher recommendations. 

The amount of testing that an individual school dis- 
trict should do in the selection of its teachers depends 
upon several factors. Where there are many candi- 
dates to be hired, the giving of tests and the establish- 
ing of eligible lists is undoubtedly desirable. This is 
particularly necessary where the teacher training in- 
stitutions have not screened their trainees carefully. 

The personal interview of the candidate by a com- 
mittee on teacher selection, or by the administrator in 
charge of personnel is a very necessary part of the 
evaluation process. It is desirable wherever possible 
for the principal or department head under whom the 
person will work to have some opportunity to talk with 
him before the hiring is completed. 

A careful study of indicia of teaching success con- 
vinced the writer several years ago that there is no 
singie factor or combination of factors that will point 
definitely to success of a given individual in a teach- 
ing situation. Each candidate must have a subject- 
matter background related to the particular position, 
an understanding of educational procedures, and’ a 
carefully thought out philosophy of education. The 
applicant should be physically fit, and should be tem- 
peramentally suited to working with students of the 
particular age level involved. Beyond these factors, 
the candidate should have personality, tact, judgment, 
common sense, and ability to get along with people. 
If these are present, there is every opportunity for 
success. 

The evaluation of candidates should be a responsi- 
bility of the superintendent of schools, or should be 
placed in the hands of a professional committee re- 
sponsible to him. In the larger school districts, the 
function of the school board in employing personnel 
should be limited to ratification of appointments rec- 
ommended by the superintendent. In small school dis- 
tricts where the members of the board of trustees, the 
faculty, and the community must know each other 
personally and work together closely, it is desirable for 
the candidates to be nominated by the superintendent 
and presented to the board of trustees for a personal 
interview prior to election. Thus the board shares with 
the superintendent the responsibility for the success 
or failure of the teacher, while the superintendent \re- 
tains the privilege of nominating candidates. 
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Selection Training Agencies 


By FRANCIS M. CROWLEY 


Mon: time, and effort have been spent to a sur- 
prising degree on nationwide studies of teacher 
education during the past decade, with the high hope 
that ways of improving teacher preparation could be 
developed. As is true for any enterprise in which the 
intangibles of human nature are involved, the results 
have ranged all the way from trite recommendations 
to functional developments. Function implies pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, all too often we have conceived 
the purpose of a study to be an enumeration of our 
blunders, and less frequently an opportunity to move 
out into new areas of thinking and action. 

Who is bold enough to say that we have a clear-cut 
concept of the function of the teacher in our social 
order? This is the same as saying that our thinking has 
not only lacked clarity and direction but that it has 
been seriously limited by our lack of knowledge of 
what we wish to achieve through a teacher education 
program. But we cannot afford to be too pessimistic. 
Even if we do not know fully what constitutes effec- 
tive teaching, it is probably true that we are nearer a 
solution of this problem than we were a generation 
ago. Once we know the qualities essential to teaching 
efficiency, we should be able to train better teachers. 

The situation with regard to standards of selection 
at the source has improved since the early 1930's. 
Many of the recommendations of the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers governing the selection 
and guidance of prospective teachers are now in effect. 
It is true that comparatively few institutions have in- 
troduced a complete system of selective admission, but 
the reports on results are quite encouraging and hold 
the promise of fostering wider adoption. In all the 
reports on teacher education worth reading, there is 
constant emphasis on the importance of adopting a 
plan of effective selection. “Even if every other phase 
of an institution’s program were superlative, without 
the rigorous selection of candidates, efforts to improve 
teacher education would still be largely futile. Only 
students of fine personality and real ability should be 
enrolled as candidates for teaching. On this part of 
the program there can be no compromise, for on this 
point depends the quality of the schools and ultimately 
the level of American culture.” + 


* A Functional Program of Teacher a haeetive, as Developed 
at Syracuse University. Washington; D. : American 
Council on Education, 1941, p. 11. 


* Francis M. Crowley is Dean of the School o 
Education, Fordham University, New Yor, 
City. 


Teaching is a complex mental process whereby ef- 
ficient learning is made possible. The teacher is the 
key in the process. Through the teacher it is possible 
for the pupil to learn and to grow in self-dependence, 
in wisdom, and in character. The teacher has to be 
something of a paragon, a guardian of the spirit as 
well as of the mind, endowed in a superior degree with 
integrity, originality, creative imagination, warmth, 
and stability. While it is true that we cannot measure 
teaching merit accurately, experience tells us that only 
the capable individual may hope to succeed in teach- 
ing. The successful teacher is responsible for changes 
in the pupils under instruction. Such changes in pupils 
may be determined objectively. Teaching ability may 
also be checked through performance tests. These 
measures of teaching ability enable us with some de- 
gree of accuracy to determine what constitutes teach- 
ing efficiency. There are certain traits, then, which 
are characteristic of good teachers. Is it possible in the 
light of such findings to select capable candidates for 
the teaching profession? Are there certain factors pre- 
dictive of teaching success? If so, how trustworthy 
are the basic principles of selection in the light of 
current knowledge of the complex nature of the teach- 
ing personality? Is the careful selection of those who 
enter the profession undemocratic or unjust? Are 
there any particular selection objectives and criteria 
now employed which promise a solution of the prob- 
lem? 

These are but a few of the questions which oc- 
cur at once when we think in terms of selective ad- 
mission for prospective teachers. 

Some claim that only the certificating agency or the 
employer has the right to eliminate the unfit. Elimina- 
tion before completing the program offered in a tax- 
supported institution is denying the right of the indi- 
vidual to enjoy equal educational opportunity. Again, 
since we really know so little about the laws of intel- 
lect, character, skill, and temperament, how can we in 
justice eliminate any candidate before he completes 
the program? Any agency which trains public servants 
at the professional level must consider such a 
sibility as a sacred trust, the discharge of which must 
not be affected in any way by public whims, miscon- 
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ceptions or prejudices. Even institutional pride dic- 
tates the wisdom of promoting high professional 
standards. Selection by chance sells democracy short. 
Democracy can survive only if it works. Democracy 
won't work without effective leadership, and teachers 
can never assume their rightful place as professional 
leaders unless they are the products of a program 
which selects capable persons. Educators must be real- 
ists and follow engineering and medicine in establish- 
ment of higher standards through rigid selection. 

Few institutions have done a better job than the 
‘School of Education of Syracuse University. Its se- 
lective program is outlined clearly in the monograph, 
A Functional Program of Teacher Education, pub- 
lished recently by the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. The criteria for selection listed represent the re- 
sults of studies carried on since 1934, covering over 
600 applicants annually. In brief form, they are as 
follows: intellectual capacity, academic proficiency, 
cultual interests, physical stamina, emotional stability, 
social competence, facility in oral and written expres- 
sion, personality, character, ability to understand and 
apply the psychological, philosophical and social bases 
of education. 

The foregoing enumeration is perhaps the most sat- 
isfactory available, but in some ways it might be sup- 
plemented. For instance, in the publications of the 
National Committee on Teachers Examinations, men- 
tion is made of the ability to solve problems 4nd the 
importance of a sense of humor. An elaboration of 
the Syracuse list probably would show that these ele- 
ments were considered in assembling information on 
selection. At least half of the Syracuse criteria cover 
personality traits. Only in recent years have some of 
these been given serious consideration by teacher train- 
ing institutions. For instance, we are now thinking in 
terms of educational leadership, which requires traits 
of personality such as enthusiasm, sociability, and pub- 
lic spirit. Again, emotional stability is of vital im- 
portance in an age when problems of adjustment are 
serious and frequent. Research will provide more 
criteria in the course of time and will modify and ex- 
tend others. The list is never closed, since we can 
never be quite sure that we have a complete picture of 
the effective teaching personality.? The candidate who 
expects to satisfy the requirements of a selection pro- 
gram should have the following traits: 


1. Intelligence and ability to use it in reasoning and 
solving problems 

2. Scholarship as demonstrated by a satisfactory high 
school or college record 


Frank S: Endicott. Selection, Advisement and Teacher 
Placement in Institutions for the Education of Teachers. 
Evanston, Illinois: Northwestefn University, School of Edu- 
cation, 1939, pp. 13-19. 
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3. General culture as typified by a lively and lasting 
interest in wide reading 

4. Health as expressed in vigor and poise of posture 

5. Emotional stability as reflected in the ability to 
face reality and to direct the mental growth of students 
properly 

6. Facility in oral and written expression character- 
ized by clarity of thought and in conformity with the 
speech standards of cultured people 

7. Personality as evidenced by a proper integration of 
effective traits 

8. Character as displayed in a life governed by prin- 
ciple 

9. Interest in the profession as a lifework 

10. Ability to understand and willingness to employ 
the basic psychological, philosophical, and social princi- 
ples governing educational programs 


Some tests, covering the fundamental qualifications, 
make it rather easy to eliminate the obviously unfit. 
But the tests now available will not prove with cer- 
tainty which of the selectees can become good teachers 
and which cannot. How frequently we find students 
who are so anxious to teach that they conceal person- 
ality defects which cause breakdowns when they are 
assigned a normal schedule. Elimination must not oc- 
cur too early but it is possible for it to come too late. 
Selection processes must be continuous to be effective 
and just. Constant use must be made of objective 
measures in selecting students, without ignoring the 
subjective factors. Personal judgments based on com- 
mittee deliberations, ratings, and periodic reports from 
faculty members are especially valuable. Committees 
are an indispensable element in an effective selective 
admissions program. The rulings of such groups do 
much to win the good will of students and faculty 
members. 

All concerned must know why certain things are 
being done. Bulletins, instruction sheets, catalog an- 
nouncements, conferences, and student publications 
may be used effectively to supply information on the 
program. When faculty members know that reason- 
able measures are being employed to improve the stu- 
dent body, it is not difficult to win cooperation and de- 
velop full understanding. Students who know that 
the selection process is continuous and that every fac- 
ulty member plays a part soon come to see that it is a 
privilege to participate in such a program and extend 
themselves to satisfy requirements. Institutions with 
selective programs report that one of the greatest 
sources of student satisfaction is the knowledge that 
they are members of a select group whuse right to 
enter the teaching profession has been checked con- 
tinuously. All participating know that the chief pur- 
pose of compiling information and checking con- 
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stantly is to do away with the element of chance and 
the defeatism of indirection. 

Many institutions prefer to use the American Coun- 
cil Psychological Examination to determine the scho- 
lastic ability of applicants because national norms are 


~ available. Each school uses the test which serves its 


special purpose. Students with low scores in the Psy- 
chological Examination and in two or more additional 
proficiency tests are usually advised to enter some 
other field. Since the average ability of students is 
higher in an institution employing a selective process, 
those who are rejected find little difficulty in satisfying 
requirements in related fields. Many are directed into 
social service and library, clerical, or stenographic work 
in institutions which cater to the needs of children. 

A health examination in the freshman year is gen- 
erally required of all applicants, followed by another 
check-up either at the close of the sophomore year or 
at the beginning of the practice teaching period. Se- 
rious organic defects mean immediate rejction, while 
those which are remediable must be cared for before 
the student is approved for practice teaching. Poor 
vision and defective hearing are always considered 
serious handicaps. Strange to say, poor health does not 
seem to be responsible for many disapprovals. 

The Cooperative English Test is widely used to 
check on student ability to identify and correct errors 
in capitalization, punctuation, grammar, and sentence 
structure. In the more progressive institutions each 
student is required to attain a percentile in each part 
of the test equal to the median percentile of liberal arts 
college freshmen. Reading tests are used to disclose 
marked deficiencies in comprehension or rate. Oral 
expression is checked through a speech test, an im- 
portant phase of which is the recording of the stu- 
dent’s voice. Remedial work is required of those who 
fail to attain the desired standard in all of these tests. 
Students are obliged quite frequently to give evidence 
that the speech standard acquired in the freshman 
speech course has been maintained. 

The Cooperative Sophomore General Culture Test, 
covering six areas of knowledge, is used in some in- 
stitutions; others use the Cooperative Test on Con- 
temporary Affairs. The practice of supplying each stu- 
dent with a report on the results seems to be growing 
in favor. It enables the student to compare his stand- 
ing with that of other students and may cause him to 
try to extend his knowledge in some fields. 

Studies show there are so many different factors 
contributing to teacher success that it is difficult to 
determine the value of one or more accurately. It is 
interesting to note that as the results from several 
measures are combined, the coefficients of correlation 
increase in size.* 

Information on character and personality traits is 


gathered from subject teachers, counselors, inter- 
viewers, and registration advisers, who use rating 
scales which cover effective personality traits such as 
general appearance, voice, speech, leadership, temper- 
ament, manners, etc. It takes time to check on char- 
acter, so that reliable information on such traits as 
reliability, truthfulness, tolerance, etc., is generally 
not available until the end of the sophomore year. 
Such data are considered especially valuable, however, 
when practice teaching applications are under review. 

Test results make it possible to provide early guid- 
ance for a prospective teacher of average ability. The 
counselor may point out to the student that good work 
habits must be developed in order to master subject 
matter. An average student with a genuine interest 
in the subject of specialization may become a success- 
ful teacher if he has a good personality and is willing 
to apply himself properly. The superior student also 
benefits from positive guidance stressing his respon- 
sibilities as a future leader. The student who special- 
izes in a subject which does not require special mental 
gifts should be expected to provide effective leader- 
ship for his co-workers in that field. This is especially 
true where tests show that he is not working up to 
capacity. 

A case study of each student would be ideal. It is 
the most satisfactory way to ascertain personality trends 
and to discover the qualities, personal, socia!, and emo- 
tional, which so frequently determine success or fail- 
ure. The nearest thing to a case study is the self- 
analysis and cumulative experience questionnaire most 
candidates are required to file with the application. 

Permanent record cards, scholastic and personnel 
records, personality and character ratings, and special 
reports from department heads or subject teachers are 
used by most committees in passing on the student's 
application for practice teaching, which is considered 
one or two semesters in advance. The practice is to 
require a general average of C for the entire program 
leading to the degree, and a record of at least B in 
the major subject.. The application must be accom- 
panied by recommendations from the major depart- 
ment and the department of speech, and by a doctor's 
certificate of good health. All applications are classi- 
fied by the chairman as satisfactory, unsatisfactory, and 
doubtful. They are then circulated amongst committee 
members before the meetings begin. The committee 
reviews the case of each student after an interview has 
been granted. If the student is rejected, the reason for 

(Concluded on page 368) 


* A. S. Barr. “Recruitment in Teacher Training and Pre- 
diction of Teaching Success,” Review of Educational Research, 
June, 1940, pp. 185-90. 

“Ruth Byrns. “The Use of Tests in Teacher Selection-in 
Fordham University School of Education.” Unpublished Re- 
port. New York, 1942. 
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Function of Examining Board 


By HAROLD FIELDS 


I 


wera 37,000 persons are employed by the Board 
of Education of the City of New York at the 
present time. Just to pay the salaries of this staff, and 
to meet the costs of running the schools of the city, 
calls for the disbursement of the huge sum of approx- 
imately $150,000,000 each year. In this item, the 
salaries alone cost the city $10,000,000 monthly. 
These employees comprise a force of student-teachers, 
substitute teachers, teachers-in-training, regular teach- 
ers, school clerks, attendance officers, guidance coun- 
sellors, research assistants, psychologists, social case 
workers, principals, superintendents, and directors and 
assistant directors of such divisions as child guidance, 
adult education, health education, and other special 
subjects or special service departments. 

Obviously, with so large a staff and so vast a pro- 
gtam, too great an emphasis cannot be laid on the 
manner in which these persons are trained or on the 
means by which they are selected. It is easy to see why, 
therefore, every position in the New York City school 
system, with the exception of superintendents, is at- 
tainable only through a competitive, or at least a qual- 
ifying examination given by the Board of Examiners— 
a body of eight officials, seven of whom (the eighth is 
the superintendent of schools) are appointed after hav- 
ing passed, an open, competitive examination, given 
by the Municipal Civil Service Commission. 

This Board of Examiners has almost complete auton- 
omy in determining the scope and character of every 
examination. To insure honesty and freedom against 
outside pressure, the members of the Board enjoy full 
tenure and are removable only on charges of mal- 
feasance or incompetence. They are expected, in re- 
turn, to exercise sound judgment in designating the 
types of tests by which the best-equipped teachers and 
supervisors can be selected, and to determine, as far 
as possible, the objective and scientific standards by 
which candidates shall be measured. 

In the forty-four years that the Board has been func- 
tioning, its examinations have always presented as 
careful and as scientific testing as circumstances and 
the exigencies of the problem have made possible. The 
Board has not hesitated to experiment in new areas in 
the hope that such experiments might lead to better 
means for pre-measurement of fitness for teaching and 
supervisory positions. Modifications and changes in 
the procedure of examinations are sometimes initiated 


* Harold Fields, Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Board of Education, New York City, is 
also a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


and developed by members of the Board alone; at 
times they are the result of conferences with recog- 
nized authorities in the field of testing; they may be 
based on recent findings and studies in allied fields; 
they may incorporate the recommendations of assist- 
ant examiners; some of them may arise out of points 
raised in valid petitions and appeals submitted by un- 
successful candidates; especially often they are the 
outcomes of conferences with representatives of inter- 
ested professional groups. In all cases they are the re- 
sult of careful, intensive thought and study. 


II 


Indicative of changes made in the examinations 
given to applicants for teaching and supervisory posi- 
tions in New York City is the fact that the battery of 
tests now comprising a complete examination is much 
more comprehensive than that given earlier in the his- 
tory of the Board of Examiners. This battery included 
the written test by which the Board of Examiners 
sought to ascertain the applicant’s knowledge of 
pedagogy, of the history of education, of methodology, 
and of subject matter. In addition, an interview test 
was given to gauge his ability to discuss problems in 
his subject field and in the teaching of his subject. 
One in oral English (to test the applicant’s pattern 
of speech) and, more recently, a teaching test were 
also given. But as results were noted over the years, 
the Examiners felt that these tests of competence were 
not enough as the measure of a teacher, and so there 
was more recently added a test of general informa- 
tion to measure breadth of cultural interests, and gen- 
eral awareness of present-day problems. This latest 
paper was included on the premise that the candidate 
who is able to answer questions in his own field only, 
and who is not aware of what is taking place about 
him in other fields, is not basically an educator. 


Ill 


The tests that comprise a complete examination for 
teacher license at the present time are two written 
papers, one devoted to pedagogical questions and the 
other to the subject matter itself, an oral English test, 
an interview test, a teaching test to demonstrate ability 
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~ to instruct a class, a performance test in such special 


fields as health education, home economics, music, 
etc., an appraisal of record in which a rating is given 


for character and length of training and service, and 


a physical and medical examination. 

For those seeking license as principal, a written test 
and a general awareness test, as set forth above, are 
given, as are also the oral tests, the appraisal of record, 
and :he medical examination. But, in addition, the 
candidate also takes an auditorium test to evidence his 


- ability to address an assembly, a supervision test to 


show his grasp of the fundamentals of good teaching 
(in this test he is asked to comment on the satisfac- 
tory and unsatisfactory phases of several lessons and 
to state how he would help the teachers improve their 
instruction), and, in many instances, receives an “‘in- 
spection visit” from a committee of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, which visit usually consumes a full day. In 
this last step, the Committee discusses the work of 
the candidate with his superiors, observes him at work, 
and studies his records to note whether his statements 
in the interview test as to the proper conduct of a 
school are borne out by his regular school practice. 
Other ests (such as a test in conducting a conference, 
which is given to candidates for license as director or 
assistant director) are added from time to time. 

In more recent months the Board has been giving 
renewed attention to the problem of testing person- 
ality. A committee is now at work studying the pos- 
sibility of devising or using tests that will measure ob- 
jectively personality factors as part of fitness. As is 
well known in educational circles, thousands of tests 
have been experimented with in an effort to measure 
personality traits, but few of them have been found 
to be scientifically valid and reliable. Practically none 
has been found that is usable in selecting persons for 
vocations, since only complete candor on the part of 
all competing applicants would insure some degree 
of reliability. Sooner or later, however, this type of 
test must be developed because personality is so funda- 
mental a quality in selecting the right kind of teacher. 
Such tests, when used, must be capable of being vali- 
dated in terms of reliable criteria. At the present time, 
the only criteria are (1) the examiner's subjective 
judgments based on observation of the candidate in 
the course of the personal tests, and (2) his evaluation 
of the comments embodied in the reference reports 
of the candidate’s supervisors. However, the Board 
has already embarked on the experimental use of such 
personality tests as the Rohrschack test, the self-por- 
trait test (in which the applicant writes a sort of auto- 
biography), and a more critical analysis of the appli- 
cant’s record, The results of these tests will be corre- 
lated for the next five years with the results of recur- 
rent observations on the job of the persons tested. 


IV 


In the course of conducting examinations and in 
preparing lists of eligible persons for licenses to teach 
and to supervise teachers, many interesting problems 
have arisen. Limitations of space and time make it 
impossible to present any considerable number, but 
among those that are of interest are (1) the budgetary 
problem, (2) the problem of the relation of the 
length of lists to the number of vacancies, and (3) the 
problem of tenure for examiners, i.e., should examiners 
have independent and permanent status, or should 
they be a rotating group of selected teachers and super- 
visors. Here are three diverse questions that are 
erally of interest to all examining bodies and boards of 
education seeking to select teachers and supervisors on 
the basis of merit and fitness. 

1. The Board of Examiners receives an annual 
budget of approximately $190,000 to cover the salaries 
paid to its regula, examining, clerical, and investigat- 
ing staff, to its assistant examiners (specialists who 
rate papers and otherwise assist in examinations), to 
its proctors, and for its general administrative costs. 
This money is part of the $150,000,000 general budget 
of the Board of Education derived from city and state 
funds. Up to 1934, all who thought themselves eligible 
(plus those who decided to “take a chance”) could — 
take these examinations without cost. But in that year 
the Board of Education decided, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Examiners, to exact a fee from 
each candidate in the amount of two-tenths of one 
per cent of the initial salary of the position sought. 
In taking this step, the Board of Examiners acted in 
accordance with the policy of civil service bodies 
throughout the United States. As a result of this 
change, the sum of almost $290,000 has been col- 
lected since this plan was initiated. Even in these days 
of decreasing numbers of examinations (due to reduc- 
tions in pupil registration and consequent fewer vacan- 
cies), significant sums accumulate to offset in part the 
cost of examining. 

The question has been discussed by the Board 
whether additional fees should not be paid by those 
who, having failed, appeal from the examination re- 
sults. This proposal has been suggested by the rela- 
tively high costs that are incurred in examining and 
studying the briefs of appellants. Some have con- 
tended that the Board of Examiners, like state, city, 
and professional groups in particular fields, ought to 
impose a special fee on those who appeal, as an earnest 
of their sincerity, and to counteract the common atti- 
tude of “What can I lose if my petition is turned 
down?” After careful investigation of attitudes and 
practices in other like bodies, the Board has decided 
not to request the imposition of this extra amount, 
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chiefly on the theory that the initial fee should cover 
the costs of all parts of the examination. 

2. Much thought and discussion have been devoted 
to the problem of the relationship that ought to exist 
between the length of eligible lists and the number 
of vacancies to be filled. The correlative question of 
the relationship between length of list and the num- 
ber of candidates has been held not to have any weight 
since at no time have the examiners found that the 
number applying was any index to the number who 
were competent. 

In the last analysis, the problem here touched upon 
is that of formulating and maintaining proper stand- 
ards. In New York City, for each test in the examina- 
tion, a pass mark is agreed upon that represents com- 
petency in the particular element tested. All who meet 
this standard are continued in the examination; those 
who fail to do so, are rated unsatisfactory, and are no 
longer considered in the examination. The final mark, 
as in other civil service examinations, is a composite 
of test ratings that have been weighted according to 
the importance of each of the tests comprising the 
whole examination. 

It is pertinent at this point to refer to an apparent 
exception to the policy just stated. It is the practice 
of the Board to continue in an examination those 
whose rating in the written test has fallen somewhat 
short of the pass mark. This is done so that those 
who have failed by a small margin, may be given an 
opportunity to demonstrate their fitness for the license 
they seek by evidencing sufficient compensatory ability 
in the personal tests, and in the appraisal of their rec- 
ords, to offset this unsatisfactory rating. Thus. if 60 
per cent is established as the pass mark in the written 
test, a candidate obtaining a rating of 57 per cent or 
even 51 per cent may be allowed to continue with 
the succeeding tests in order to prove his general fit- 
ness. If his ratings in the interview, the teaching, the 
performance and other personal tests, and in appraisal 
of his record, are better than marginal, the higher 
grades thus attained will evidence the really capable 
teacher. On the other hand, failure to overcome, in 
the succeeding tests, the handicap of a rating below 
the pass mark in the written test, will result in denial 
of license even if the candidate achieves the bare pass 
mark in the personal tests. 

Because of the care with which examinations are 
drawn up and the thoroughness with which tests are 
rated, the Board has held that those who have met 
its standards of satisfactoriness are logically entitled 
to have their names placed on the eligible list, regard- 
less of the number of vacancies available. Of course, 
exceptional conditions may justify or necessitate the 
raising or lower:ng of standardards from time to time, 


but such changes are made only when the justification 
or necessity is compelling. 

This problem is particularly vexing in New York 
City today. Because of the marked reduction in the 
number of immigrants arriving in New York each 
year, plus the decrease in the birth rate, there has been 
a severe drop in the registration figures in the school 
population. Thus, in the last five years, the student en- 
rollment has dropped from 1,121,084 (1935-36) to 
1,029,019 (1940-41)—a drop of almost 100,000 
pupils. This has brought about a situation in which 
many teachers in the elementary schools, as well as 
those of certain subjects in the high schools, face the 
possibility of being declared in excess. If no place 
can be found for them within the system as teachers of 
other subjects, they will have to be dismissed. If legal 
grounds can be found for employing them as teachers 
out of their own license field, but on the same license 
level (e.g., a high school teacher of Latin taking over 
a program of Spanish), then there will be fewer vacan- 
cies to be filled from existing lists and consequently 
less need for adding more names to such existing lists. 
It can be seen therefore why such a condition poses the 
question whether the number of names certified by 
the Board of Examiners as a result of recent examina- 
tions should bear any relationship to the number of 
prospective vacancies. 

The general opinion of the Board of Examiners is 
that since the candidates entered these examinations in 
the confident belief that they would be listed if they 
met the standards normally set by the Board, and since 
present conditions are so unsettled and future condi- 
tions so uncertain, no intensification of standards 
would be justified at this time. 

3. In some cities, the board of examiners is made 
up of regular members of the teaching and supervising 
staff who serve as examiners for limited periods of 
time. This plan, however, is open to serious criticism. 
There is always the danger that an examiner, who will 
sooner or later be required to return to the school or 
classroom, will be influenced by consideration of that 
fact and by its attending circumstances. There is also 
the added fact that temporarily-assigned examiners are 
generally untrained in their duties when they first as- 
sume the responsibilities of examining, and are expe- 
rienced and trained just about when their term expires. 
In the experience of New York City, only a permanent, 
impartially-selected, and independent body can ade- 
quately function in this important capacity. 

The value of a Board of Examiners in the teaching 
system obviously requires no substantiation. Nonethe- 
less it has been gratifying to our Board to note how 
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The National Teacher Examinations 


By WILLIAM J. E. CRISSY 


National Teacher Examinations were de- 
v 


eloped to meet the needs of school officials 

and teachers for adequate tests of certain of the 
competencies essential to successful teaching. 
Since the first examinations were given two years 
ago, school administrators, college and university 
faculty members, and prospective teachers have 
discussed the program at professional meetings 
and in the educational journals. Continued ap- 
praisal of the program by such persons constitutes 
the best insurance that the examinations will im- 
prove from year to year. The National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations is grateful for the many 
helpful suggestions already offered by interested 
persons in these groups and hopes that frank criti- 
cism of the program will continue so that the tests 
may render increasing assistance to those con- 
cerned with the problems of teacher selection. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss briefly 
certain of the procedures involved in the construc- 
tion of the tests and in the administration of the 
program with a view toward making available 
information needed for an accurate appraisal of 
the project. 

TEACHER SELECTION 

Many sources of information concerning the fit- 
ness of an applicant for a teaching position are 
available to the school administrator. Among 
these are the following: 

College credentials 

Recommendations from staff members of the 

teacher training institution 

Observation of classroom teaching 

Record of teaching experience 

Interviews and oral examinations 

Examination results 
The National Teacher Examinations are not de- 
signed to supplant other sources of information 
concerning teaching fitness. Rather, they are in- 
tended to furnish supplementary measures of aca- 
demic and cultural attainments which are based 
on the performance of a nationwide group of 
teaching candidates. 


* William ]. E. Crissy, Consultant in Measure- 
ment and Guidance, Cooperative Test Service 
of the American Council on Education, is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


The National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions has repeatedly stressed the importance of 
considering other factors in addition to the ex- 
amination results, and has made suggestions for 
combining data on such factors as college train- 
ing, physical fitness, personality, experience, etc., 
with the test results in order to provide an esti- 
mate of teaching fitness which will give due 
emphasis to each of the factors in terms of local 
needs.? 

Most states have minimum requirements set by 
law in terms of these factors which are pre- 
requisite to teacher certification. These legal re- 
quirements are a guarantee that other factors than 
examination results will be considered in apprais- 
ing an applicant's fitness to teach. 

Other controls upon the qualifications of teach- 
ing candidates have been imposed by the teacher 
training institutions. Many such universities and 
colleges have stringent admission requirements 
covering the personal and social competencies of 
the prospective teacher in addition to his academic 
proficiency. Even after admission to these colleges, 
further requirements are frequently set which must 
be fulfilled before the student may enter the pro- 
fessional education curriculum. College officials 
responsible for the placement of graduates in 
teaching positions have contributed much to the 
raising of standards in the profession by focusing 
attention upon the non-academic as well as the aca- 
demic qualifications of their students, through 

* See especially: ‘National Committee on Teacher Exami- 
nations of the American Council on Education. 1941 Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations: Suggestions for Their Use 
in the Selection of Teachers (National Committee on Teacher 
Examinations, May, 1941) ; and the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. Supplement to 1941 National Teacher Examinations: 
Suggestions for Their Use in the Selection of Teachers, with 


Special Reference to the Preparation of Eligibility Lists 
(National Committee on Teacher Examinations, May, 1941). 
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presentation of estimates of these competencies in 
student records. Institutions having careful selec- 
tion and training policies have welcomed the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations as a means of fur- 
nishing school officials with supplementary evi- 
dence of the broad academic and cultural back- 
grounds of their graduates. 

Interpretation of college records is often made 
difficult by the wide variation in standards among 
colleges. For example, it is well known that an 
““A” record from one school may indicate an en- 
tirely different level of attainment than an “A” 
record from another school. College staff members 
and public school officials responsible for the 
preparation and placement of teachers find that the 
National Teacher Examinations form a valuable 
frame of reference with which to interpret ef- 
fectively these variations in standards. 


SCOPE OF EXAMINATIONS 


The National Teacher Examinations consist of 
a set of common examinations which are to be 
. taken by all candidates and one or more optional 
examinations covering the specific fields which the 
candidate proposes to teach. 

The common examinations, which are recom- 
mended on the theory that admission to the pro- 
fession in any capacity should be restricted to those 
having above a certain minimum of intelligence, 
culture, and professional preparation, are as fol- 
lows: 


English Comprehension ................ 40 minutes 
English Expression ...............++0+- 40 minutes 


Current Social Problems Science 

History and Social Studies Fine Arts 

Literature Mathematics 
Professional Information ............... 120 minutes 


Education and Social Policy 

Child Development and Educational Psychology 

Guidance, and Individual and Group Analysis 

General Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Contemporary Affairs .................. 60 minutes 


The optional examinations are designed to show 
mastery of the subject matter to be taught. Candi- 
dates for elementary school positions take number 
1, and candidates for high school positions any two 
others. 


1. Education in the Elementary School ...120 minutes 
2. English Language and Literature .. 


.. 90 minutes 
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5. Biological Sciences ...............-. 90 minutes 


The selection of the areas to be covered by the 
examinations was based upon the opinions of ex- 
perienced school officials, teachers, and experts in 
teacher education. Although these persons and the 
committee recognized the importance of certain 
areas not covered by the examinations, it was 
deemed advisable to limit the scope of the tests 
to those competencies amenable to objective meas- 
urement. Additional considerations limiting the 
number of optional examinations offered are the 
feasibility of administration of tests in special 
fields, such as shorthand and typing, at a nominal 
cost to candidates, and demand for tests in special 
areas. 
SELECTION OF CONTENT 


The initial work on the development of the 
outline specifications for each of the various tests is 
done by the staff editor in the particular field. This 
tentative outline is prepared after several weeks 
of careful research into what experts and school 
officials consider should be the relative attention 
given to the various subtopics included under each 
of the major classifications into which teacher edu- 
cation is divided. Courses of study, textbooks, 
journal articles, and reports by various profes- 
sional organizations are analyzed carefully, and 
these findings are briefly summarized for the con- 
venience of the experts and authorities who co- 
operate in the preparation of the outline materials 
for ihe particular test. These materials are sent 
out to about 150 individuals, who are asked to sug- 
gest changes in the tentative outlines or in the 
specifications tentatively drawn up for the writing 
of the examination questions. An effort is made to 
have this group of cooperating individuals, as 
much as possible, representative of all of the in- 
terested groups. 

Stress has been placed upon the measurement of 
functional knowledge and understanding within 
those areas covered by the examinations. There is 
some evidence that this has been achieved in the 
fact that in-service teachers, who have been out 
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of college several years, do as well on the tests as 
recent college graduates. In the case of the Pro- 
fessional Information Test, the Committee feels 
that it is particularly important that functional 
aspects of professional education be measured. 
Emphasis in this test is placed upon a reasoned 
understanding of classroom problems and. school 
practices. Some confirmation that this has been 
achieved has been found in the fact chat the 
Reasoning Test correlates more highly with the 
Professional Information Test than with any other 
of the common examinations except the mathe- 
matics section of the General Culture Test. 


NATURE OF THE ITEMS 


All of the items in the examinations are of the 
mutiple-choice type, keyed with one “best answer.” 
This type of question has been selected for use 
in the National Teacher Examinations because 

(a) a wider sampling of materials for each 
unit of testing time is possible when this 
method is used than when essay or short- 
answer questions are employed. 
this type of question permits complete ob- 
jectivity of scoring. It is obvious that this 
feature is essential if test scores are to be 
reported to superintendents in time to be 
of maximum value. 

(c) high reliability of examination results is 
attained more readily by the use of this 
technique of measurement than by any 
other method available. 

The test questions have been framed so that 

a knowledge of isolated facts will not form a 
sufficient basis for answering the items correctly. 
For example, the following item requires of the 
candidate a knowledge of how to apply the psycho- 
logical principle of conditioning to a frequently 
encountered classroom problem. 


(b) 


The most valid argument against using school work 
as punishment for misbehavior is that 

1 it is not so effective as physical punishment. 

2 it may interfere wth desirable extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

3 children who are disciplinary cases frequently do 
not need the extra school work. 

4 it may make the pupil regard all school work as 
distasteful. 

5 it may take so long to finish that the pupil will not 
connect it with his misbehavior. 
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Presentation of case studies, problem situations, 
and other illustrative materials has been employed 
in various parts of the examinations. In each in- 


stance, several multiple-choice items have been 


used to test the candidate’s interpretation of the 
situation presented. Thus a measure is obtained of 
the candidate’s ability to apply his knowledge to 
typical school situations rather than of the number 
of disjointed facts he has at his command. 

Every item used in the examinations is carefully 
constructed and critically edited by experts in the 
various subject-matter fields, by experienced 
school administrators, and by classroom teachers. 
Care is taken that persons representing different 
educational philosophies examine each itern, and 
only those questions are used which have one 
“best answer” agreed upon by these persons of 
diverse educational viewpoints. In addition, pre- 
liminary forms of all tests are administered to large 
groups of prospective teachers and only items of 
high validity are retained for the final forms. 


PROVISION OF NEw ForMs 


The National Committee has steadfastly main- 
tained that new forms of the examinations be de- 
veloped each year in order that the tests may re- 
flect the desirable developments in teacher educa- 
tion, as well as the current educational practices of 
the American public schools. 

Other advantages in having new forms of the 
examinations each year include 

(a) providing a candidate the opportunity of 

taking the examination a second or even 
a third time, after an intervening period of 
in-service training, teaching experience, or 
additional graduate work. 

(b) enabling administrators to obtain measures 

of cultural and professional growth of their 
teachers. 


Cost OF THE EXAMINATIONS 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching provided a subvention that enabled 
the Committee to undertake the National Teacher 
Examination project. Income from fees paid by 
the candidates constitutes less than half of the 
actual cost of the tests, administration of the pro- 
gram, reporting of results and normative data to 
candidates, and supplying school officials with 
examination records and interpretative materials. 
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This discussion presents only a very brief state- 
ment concerning certain aspects of the program. 
More complete information is available in publi- 
cations of the National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations.? 

Continued cooperation from persons actively en- 
gaged in teacher selection and education in mak- 
ing available to the Committee their appraisals and 
criticisms of the program will enable the Com- 
mittee to provide examinations which will better 
meet the needs for which they are designed. 


The Committee on Teacher Examinations was 
appointed by the American Council on Educa- 
tion during the spring of 1939, at the request of 
school teachers and other professional educators 
throughout the country, and was authorized to 
supervise the task of preparing a battery of objec- 
tive tests for the examination of teaching candi- 
dates. The examination project was undertaken 
with a view to aiding superintendents in their ef- 
forts to improve the selection of new teachers and 
to provide prospective teachers with the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their qualifications objec- 
tively on a national scale in terms of comparable 
units. 

The members of the Committee are A. J. Stod- 
dard, chairman, Philadelphia; Charles W. Board- 
man, Minneapolis; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; 
Leslie R. Gregory, Fredonia; James L. Hanley, 
Providence; Sidney B. Hall, Washington; H. E. 
Hawkes, New York; E. W. Jacobsen, Pittsburgh; 
Charles H. Lake, Cleveland; Carroll R. Reed, 
Washington; George ¥. Zook, ex-officio, Wash- 
ington. 

PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


1. Flanagan, John C. “An Analysis of the Results 
from the First Annual Edition of the National Teacher 
Examinations,” Journal of Experimental Education, 
March, 1941. 

2. . “A Preliminary Study of the Validity of 
the 1940 Edition of the National Teacher Examinations,” 
School and Society, 54 (July 26, 1941), 59-64. 

3. National Committee on Teacher Examinations of 
the American Council on Education. Announcement of 
the 1942 Examinations. New York: The*Committee, 
September, 1941, 


* Persons engaged in teacher education or teacher selection 
will receive, upon request, any of the publications contained 
in the list appended to this article. Requests should be ad- 

to the National Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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4. . Bulletin of General Information. New 
York: The Committee. (Information concerning the 
1942 Examinations. ) 

5. . National Teacher Examinations, O ficial 
Examining Centers and Cooperating School Systems. 
New York: The Committee, September, 1941. 


6. 1941 National Teachers Examinations: 
Norms Bulletin. New York: The Committee, May, 
1941. 

: 1941 National Teacher Examinations: 


Suggestions for Their Use in the Selection of Teachers. 
New York: The Committee, May, 1941. 

8. Practice Booklet for Examinees. New 
York: The Committee, February, 1941. 

9. . Report of the First Annual Administra- 
tion of the National Teacher Examinations and An- 
nouncement of the 1941 Examinations. New York: 
The Committee, October, 1940. 

10. . Supplement to: 1941 National Teacher 
Examinations: Suggestions for Their Use in the Selec- 
tion of Teachers with Special Reference to the Prepara- 
tion of Eligibility Lists. New York: The Committee, 
May, 1941. 

11. Ryans, David G. Measuring the Intellectual and 
Cultural Backgrounds of Teaching Candidates: An 
Analysis of the Results of the Second Annual Adminis- 
tration of the National Teacher Examinations. Pubs. in 
Measurement and Guidance, Series N.T.E., Vol. 1, No. 
1; New York: National Committee on Teacher Exami- 
nations, August, 1941. 

12. ————. “The Professional Examination of 
Teaching Candidates: A Report of the First Annual 
Administration of the National Teacher Examinations,” 
School and Society, 52 (October 5, 1940), 273-84. 

13. Townsend, M. Ernest. “An Experiment in the 
Professional Examination of Teachers.” School and 
Society, 50 (October 21, 1939), 537-41. 

14. Wood, Ben D. “Measuring the Cultural Growth 
of In-Service Teachers,” New York State Education, 
October, 1941. 


Examining Board 
(Continued from page 352) 


often both successful and unsuccessful candidates have 
voiced their support of an honest system of competi- 
tive examinations that eliminates favoritism and estab- 
lishes professionally accepted standards as the basis 
for selecting the most qualified persons to serve. 

The Board has one duty and one duty only: to se- 
cure, by competitive means, the best fitted personnel 
for educating our children. The schools need alert, 
informed, inspiring, and humane leaders in the class- 
room and in administrative positions. Upon their 
philosophy, their attitude toward life, and their under- 
standing of the world in which our children live, rest 
the content and nature of the education that our next 
generation will secure. 
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Laws Affecting Employment 


By ALBERT S. NICHOLS 


A A TIME when many teachers are likely to be 
recruited from outside the profession it is im- 
portant that those who shall assume the teaching po- 
sitions as well as those who shall participate in their 
employment have an understanding of the various 
legal issues involved. The issues herein discussed are 
those which have made themselves manifest in court 
hearings and decisions of the past several years. Emer- 
gency legislation and a changed attitude on the part 
of the courts may change the whole picture, but, until 
we are sure of new trends, it would seem wise to be 
guided by the law as it has been interpreted previous 
to the present national emergency. 
CERTIFICATION 

The employment of teachers to teach is a matter 
within the discretion of the various district boards. In 
order for such contracts to be valid, however, it is 
necessary that the teacher hold a certificate to teach, 
and in a few states that the contract be approved by 
the county superintendent of schools. It is invariably 
held that the holding of a license to teach from a 
proper licensing authority is a condition precedent to 
a teacher’s right to recover compensation. Even though 
the teacher render the service required of her, she can 
neither recover on the original contract nor on quan- 
tum meruit unless she holds a teacher's certificate. 

Before entering into a contract to teach, a teacher 
who has not secured or renewed her certificate must 
be sure of the wording of the statutes in the state 
where the certificate must be secured, since the validity 
of the contract may depend upon the statute. If the 
statute states that no contract shall be entered into by 
a teacher who does not possess a certificate, the secur- 
ing of the certificate at a later date will not validate 
the contract even though the date of securing it be 
before the opening of school. Should the statute only 
specify that no teacher who does not possess a certifi- 
cate shall be “employed,” there is a difference of opin- 
ion as to what constitutes employment and when the 
certificate must be secured. In such cases most courts 
hold that the requirement is met if the certificate be 
secured at any time before beginning to teach. 

Any contract which is null and void at its inception 
can never be vitalized. At the same time, it is pos- 

*This discussion is based upon an analysis of court de- 
cisions concerning teachers’ employment, which is one chap- 


- ter in the author's dissertation written at the University of 


Chicago in 1941, and entitled ‘The Legal Status of Teachers.” 


* Albert S. Nichols is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology and Assistant to the Director of Student 
Personnel at Macalester College, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


sible to establish rights under an implied contract if 
the teacher is allowed to continue teaching after the 
certificate is secured, and the terms will be determined 
by looking to the original contract. 
OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 

The certificate does not guarantee a position but 
tather makes the teacher an eligible candidate. The 
local school board is entrusted with the educational 
policy of its district. It may refuse to contract with 
teachers who fail to meet the requirements set up by 
the board itself, providing such requirements are not 
unreasonable or contrary to statute, even though they 
be higher than those required by the state for certi- 
fication. Requirements in regard to marriage, place 
of residence, and sex have been considered reasonable. 
It has been held, however, that a board cannot make 
such demands upon the holder of a life certificate if 
such teacher has been nominated for election by a dis- 
trict trustee who is legally qualified to make such a 
nomination to the board. 


VALIDITY OF ORAL CONTRACTS 
An oral contract is valid unless there is a statute say- 
ing that such must be reduced to writing. In the lat- 
ter case, such a requirement is mandatory, and a 
verbal contract cannot be enforced. Should a teacher 
be allowed to teach under an invalid oral contract, 
there is a difference of opinion as to her ability to re- 


cover on guantum meruit. When the oral contract has. 


been considered ratified, it was only for the services 
actually rendered, and hence would not prevent dis- 
missal before the end of the year. 

Although unanimously elected, a teacher does not 
have a valid contract unless executed in compliance 
with the statutes. When the statutes require a written 
contract, the election of a teacher, legal in all other re- 
spects, may be rescinded at any time before the full 
completion of the required document. It has been 
held that when the statute specifies that the contract 
is to be signed by both the secretary and president of 
the board, a contract signed by the teacher and secre- 
tary is not valid. Nor is one issued by the board and 
signed only by the teacher a legal contract. 
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It is not necessary that a teacher’s contract be re- 
duced to writing at the board meeting. If there has 
been official action, it is sufficient if the contract be 
reduced to writing after the meeting. It has also been 
held that the different members of the board might 
sign a contract at different times following a legal 
election. Some courts conclude that all the provisions 
of a legal contract need not be contained in a single 
document, so long as all documents taken together 
constitute an entire agreement. 

When a written contract is not required but the 
statutes direct that the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment be entered upon the minutes, the contract 
cannot rest upon parole. If the board fails to do its 
duty in this matter, and thus makes the teacher’s posi- 
tion insecure, mandamus would issue to compel entry 
at any time before the end of the year but not there- 
after. Since teachers seldom see or hear the minutes 
of the board, the administrative head of the school 
must see to it that the requirement is met. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


In order for the action of boards to be binding it 
is necessary that the meetings be called and conducted 
in conformity with statutory and common law. 

First of all, no valid contract can be entered into 
by a board of education unless all members of the 
board have had notice of the meeting and an oppor- 
tunity to attend. It is not necessary to send out notices 
concerning regular meetings which are provided for 
by statute or board by-laws, and, should all of the 
members be present at a given time and consent to 
take action, no other notice is required for a special 
meeting. If the statutes require a written notice, an 
oral or informal notice is not considered sufficient. 
If the statutes do not specify a written notice, it has 
been held that “this notice means simply inforr: .tion 
of the meeting given in a time and manner su ~~. *t 
to afford reasonable opportunity to attend.” 
two members of a three-member board can bind the 
district when voting in a legal meeting they cannot 
act independently of the third member unless he has 
had legal notice and failed to attend the meeting. It 
has further been held that unless the statutes give per- 
mission for the meeting to be held elsewhere, such 
must be held within the school district involved. 

When board members are present at an election and 
fail to express themselves for or against the teacher 
when the vote is taken it is usually considered that 
they are acquiescing in the majority vote. If, however, 
members have voted several times against an election 
and refuse to vote again, saying further voting would 
be futile, such cannot be considered as giving consent. 

The statute calling for the recording of board mem- 
ber’s votes in the election of teachers is considered 
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mandatory, and must be complied with to effect a 
valid contract. If the statute calls for the showing 
of “yea” and “nay” votes, a record showing “yea, 
four (4)” and “nay, two (2)” would not be accept- 
able, as the records should show how each voted. 
When the minutes state the names of the directors 
present, and show that they constitute a quorum, and 
state that the vote was unanimous, or that all members 
voted in the affirmative, this is considered a substantial 
compliance with the above-mentioned statute. Then, 
too, if there is another statute which says that a mem- 
ber shall not vote under certain circumstances, such as 
in the election of a relative, it is considered sufficient 
to show how the other members voted. 

It is also held, almost without exception, that a 
board of education must act in its corporate capacity 
in order to make a valid contract with a teacher. Al- 
though all members may agree to a certain action, ac- 
tion taken by members acting separately is not bind- 
ing upon the school district. Casual conversations of 
members who chance to meet is ineffectual to confer 
authority or status on teachers, and a written contract 
made without an official board meeting has been con- 
sidered invalid except in Texas. 

It sometimes happens that teachers are elected at 
a time when the true status of all board members is 
not known, due either to a contested board election, 
the questioned eligibility of the candidate, or to the 
fact that the member has changed his residence. If, 
however, the questionable member holds office because 
he has once been legally elected and then removed 
from the district and there is no de jure officer to take 
his place, or because of an election or appointment 
which gives him the appearance of a board member, 
he becomes a de facto member and his acts are binding 
even though it may later be discovered that he had no 
de jure tight to the office. Should the teacher know 
that a member is ineligible to hold office, she cannot 
claim a valid contract. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


A corporate body such as a school board, which has — 


been entrusted with duties involving discretion, can- 
not delegate these duties to third parties such as the 
superintendent or board committee. These agents of 
the board can and should select and recommend suit- 
able persons, but board action must either precede or 
follow in order to give validity to the contracts. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LONGER PERIODS 


To secure the services of the best teachers it some- 
times becomes necessary to offer them contracts for 
periods longer than one year. Occasionally there are 
statutes which make period contracts depend upon 
trial, or even forbid them. When, however, the 
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LAWS AFFECTING EMPLOYMENT 


statutes are silent on the matter, it is an accepted rule 
that a contract may be entered into which will extend 
beyond the term of office of some or all of the board 
members. It is held by most courts that a board is a 
continuous body though its members change from 
time to time, and that a contract made by one board 
is binding upon its successor unless it can be shown 
that the contract is the result of collusion and “bad 
faith.” 
TENURE CONTRACT RIGHTS 


Some boards have attempted to defeat tenure-act 
statutes by failure to classify teachers after the proba- 
tionary period, forced resignations followed by re- 
appointment as substitute teachers, and notice of dis- 
missal effective at the end of the school year in which 
the law was passed. 

It has been held that, in spite of notification of dis- 
missal to become effective at a later date, teachers who 
are still teaching under contract at the time the law 
becomes effective acquire a permanent status. It is also 
held that classification as a permanent teacher is auto- 
matic after the completion of the required probation- 
aty period. Resignations followed by yearly appoint- 
ment are ineffective to prevent teachers’ tenure rights. 
It has further been held that statutory requirements 
concerning written contracts are not applicable to 
teachers who are entitled to tenure. Unless notified to 
the contrary, teachers who have completed a proba- 
tionary period are considered employed during the 
following summer and entitled to tenure protection. 

In an Indiana case, the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that rights of tenure teachers do not 
rest alone upon statute but upon the contracts which 
they have secured, and that a repeal of the statute does 
not lose to them their “‘indefinite term” contract rights. 
While a teacher cannot recover on the basis of an in- 
definite contract, for time she was not permitted to 
teach, she can, by mandamus, compel the board to 
issue a definite period contract which can be used as 
the basis of legal action. In fact, a teacher protected 
by tenure can require a succession of definite contracts, 
the length of which shall depend upon the pertinent 
statutes of that state. 


TEACHERS SALARY RIGHTS 


When a teacher has been employed for a certain 
period and for some reason the school is closed the 
question. may arise as to salary rights.: Should the 
closing of school be the direct result of an act of Ged 
or a public enemy, or the passage of a law which makes 
the performance of the contract illegal, the board is 
usually not liable for the period thus affected. It has 
been repeatedly held, however, that fire is not a fortu- 
itous event, as it arises almost invariably from some 
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act of man. It is also true that the defense of a 
fortuitous event will not avail when the performance 
of the contract is not made impossible but merely in- 
convenient, difficult, or undesirable. 

Some states hold that the school board cannot avoid 
paying the salary of a teacher because of the destruc- 
tion of the school building by fire, or because schools 
are closed due to the prevalence of contagious disease. 
The weight of authority seems to indicate that it makes 
no difference whether the schools were closed by an 
order of the board of health or a decision of the board 
of education. In case the situation is not provided for 
by statute, it seems an accepted principle that teachers 
may receive salary for such enforced vacations. 


TEACHER PROMOTION 


It might seem that in the matter of teacher promo- 
tion there would be no legal issues involved. That is 
true so long as the teacher has a proper certificate and 
the rights of other teachers are not involved. Fre- 
quently, however, the rights of others are involved 
both in connection with seniority rights of tenure 
teachers and with teacher reassignments. 

Unlike the non-tenure teacher, the tenure teacher 
has a vested right in his or her position, and, as such, 
has seniority’ rights over non-tenure teachers. Some- 
times it has seemed advisable when combining or 
abolishing certain positions to retain a probationary 
teacher because of merit and allow a tenure teacher to 
be replaced. Most courts refuse to allow such action. 

When promotion of one teacher means demotion 
of another teacher but not dismissal, the board is now 
allowed much more freedom. It is quite commonly 
agreed that assignment of teachers to work which is 
substantially different constitutes dismissal. There is 
some difference of opinion, however, as to what con- 
stitutes a “substantially different” kind of work. It 
has been held that a teacher of senior high school 
physical education could not be legally transferred 
to a similar position in the junior high school, and 
that a primary teacher could not be required to teach 
the sixth grade, and that a teacher employed to teach 
gtades one to eight could not be required to teach 
ninth-grade classes. On the other hand, in some more 
recent cases, it has been heid that a principal is only 
a teacher who is entrusted with special duties, and 
may be assigned at any time as a teacher, and also, that 
the superintendent of schools has tenure rights only 
as a teacher and may be assigned as principal of an 
elementary school. In allowing boards this greater 
freedom in reassigning teachers, the courts point out 
that it sometimes becomes necessary to shift teachers 
to positions or tasks somewhat different from those 
for which they were originally hired, in order to meet 
changing conditions and individual pupil needs. 
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Ethics of Teacher Placement 


By HAROLD P. HILL 


6 er SEASONAL PROBLEM of finding the right per- 
son for the position and the right position for the 
person is unique with the teaching profession. Be- 
tween April first and September fifteenth of each year 
there is a mass change involving thousands of indi- 
vidual placements, each needing and deserving careful 
consideration in accordance with high professional 
standards of procedure. Finding the right position 
for the right person and vice versa is of prime im- 
portance to the individual seeking a place to live hap- 
pily and work efficiently and effectively, to the institu- 
tion seeking a person to guide and instruct its students, 
and to the youth seeking guidance and instruction. 

Placement bureaus occupy a key position in educa- 
tion. The new teacher, keenly sensitive, alert, and 
eager to act in accordance with accepted procedures, 
comes to a bureau as the last step before becoming an 
active, full-fledged member of the profession. The 
agency has an opportunity to set up and follow through 
with procedures that will become guiding principles 
for this teacher. The new teacher soon becomes the 
experienced educator and the placement bureau will 
have the opportunity to continue to serve as an adviser 
and partner in professional growth and advancement. 
The employer, many times unfamiliar with profes- 
sional standards and practices, contacts the placement 
bureau with his tremendously important problem: 
finding a teacher to fit a particular situation. Bureaus 
can, by pointing out specific procedures that are ethical 
and practical, help in more satisfactory placement and 
improve the professional status of education. 

A code of ethics for placement bureaus would pro- 
vide an instrument that could be effectively used in im- 
proving placement procedures and raising professional 
stardards. The bureau could place its code in the 
hands of each individual seeking the assistance of the 
agency, as well as indicating related procedures for 
the applicant and the employer. A certification of the 
willingness of the applicant and the employer to ad- 
here to the procedures outlined might be made pre- 
requisite for the use of the services of the bureau. 

In the original draft of the code, which was pre- 
pared as a part of a paper in Dr. Lloyd Morrisett’s 
course in Secondary Administration at the 1941 Sum- 
mer Session of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, valuable assistance on the point of view of 
the placement bureau was furnished by two able secre- 
taries, Aubrey L. Berry of the University of California 


* Harold P. Hill, Principal, Durham Union High 
School, Durham, California, is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


at Los Angeles, and Carl Bowman, Director of Place- 
ment of the California Teachers Association, Southern 
Division. Suggestions given by the members of the 
Western Institutional Teacher Placement Association 
are incorporated in the present code as are suggestions 
made by members of the National Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association after the original draft 
was presented at their San Francisco meeting held in 
conjunction with the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

It is impossible to get universal agreement on all 
policies, but it is hoped that the suggested code as pre- 
sented here will stimulate placement agencies to adopt 
a code of ethics, to promote increased emphasis in 
teacher training programs on professional conduct, 
to give wide publicity to ethical procedures, to enlist 
the active interest of other professional agencies, to 
cooperate among themselves by universal adoption of 
certain policies, and thus to make a real contribution 
towards higher professional standards in education. 

The successful operation of a code of ethics for 
placement bureaus depends on the applicant and the 
employer as well as the bureau. Therefore it is sug- 
gested that a code of ethics for applicants and a code of 
ethics for employers be prepared and presented 
through the bureaus to those using their services. 
Procedures related to the code of ethics for placement 
bureaus and arranged under the same general headings 
as that code are herewith suggested. It is possible to 
arrange them in one document in outline form rather 
than in separate outlines depending on the preference 
of the bureau. 


A Cope OF ETHICAL PROCEDURES 
FOR PLACEMENT BUREAUS 


I. Use of Placement Bureaus 
Bureaus 
1. Should feel free to offer their services to assist 
in filling professional vacancies, but they 
should not force themselves into a situation at 
any time or in any way. 
2. Should encourage individual initiative’ on the 
part of the applicants or employers within 
cooperatively planned limits. 
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ETHICS OF TEACHER PLACEMENT 


IL: Desires and Instructions of Employers 


Bureaus 

1. Should follow carefully the desires and in- 
structions of the employer. 

2. Should recommend procedures which will in- 
sure the placing of the best candidate in the 
position at a minimum of expense and effort 
on the part of the applicant and employer. 

a. Limit the number of candidates notified or 
sent to the number specified by the employer. 

b. Not notify candidates concerning a vacancy 
when the employer has specified that he is 
interested in papers only. 

c. Never, on their initiative, have more than 
three candidates actively investigating a 
vacancy. 

Ill. Authorized School Representative 


Bureaus 
Should make contacts with the school district 
through the principal or superintendent unless 
the rules of the school provide otherwise. 
IV. Personal Welfare of Applicant 
Bureaus 
Should take a personal interest in the welfare 
of their registered candidates and give them 
the benefit of experience to help them to ad- 
vance in the profession. 
V. Factors to Consider in Selection of Candidates 
Bureaus 

1. Should not attempt to place candidates on any 
basis other than merit. 

2..Should make a conscientious effort to select 
and recommend the best candidates available. 

3. Should not notify any person or recommend 
any candidate unless the bureau is reasonably 
certain the applicant will consider such a posi- 
tion, can satisfactorily fill such a position, and 
meets the specifications set forth by the em- 
ployer. 

4. Should, if possible, secure complete informa- 
tion concerning the necessary qualifications be- 
fore contacting a candidate concerning the po- 
sition, and certainly before —— the candi- 
date for an interview. 

VI. Notification Concerning Vacancies 
Bureaus 

Should not notify candidates concerning a va- 
cancy unless they have been authorized by the 
employer to do so. They may notify a single 
candidate concerning a vacancy for which he is 
especially fitted without employer authoriza- 
tion. 


VII. Recommendations 
Bureaus 
1. Should send sets of papers to amy responsible 
employer at the specific request of the candi- 
date or employer. A notation should indicate 
who requested that the papers be forwarded. 
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2. Should endeavor to secure recommendations 
that are as complete as possible. 
3. Should respect the confidential nature of rec- 
ommendations. 
4. Should not countenance the use of open recom- 
mendations. 
5. Should encourage candidates to keep their rec- 
_ ommendations up-to-date. 
6. Should not jeopardize the existing position of a 
candidate by requesting recommendations with- 
out the full consent of the candidate. 


VIII. Candidates Unger Contract 


Bureaus 

1. Should never recommend a candidate who is 
under contract elsewhere, unless it has been de- 
termined that the employer is willing to release 
the candidate. A definite time limit should be 
set up and agreed upon. 

2. Should insist on strict observance of the laws 
of contracts. 

IX. Bidding for Positions 
Bureaus 
Should refuse to cooperate with employers who 
wish teachers to bid for a position on the basis 
of salary. 
X. When the Position Is Filled 
Bureaus 
Should notify each candidate they have on 
their own initiative contacted, as soon as a 
vacancy is filled. 
XI. Fees, Commissions, or Rewards 
Bureaus 

1. Should clearly indicate their placement fees 
and the basis of determining when they are 
entitled to a fee. 

2. Should remember that they are a service agency 
and that the good will of the applicant and 
employer is essential. “High Pressure” tactics 
in seeking to qualify for fees is unethical and 
unprofessional. 

3. Should not offer applicants or employers any 
kind of reward or commission in return for 
placement information. 

XII. Promotion of Ethical Procedures 
Bureaus 

1. Should at all times use the facilities and con- 
tacts of their offices to encourage and pro- 
mote ethical procédures and discourage and 
condemn unethical practices on the part of 
applicants and employers. 

2. Should accept or establish a code of ethical 
procedures to be followed by the agency. This 
code should be published and adherence to it 
certified. 

XIII. Relationship Between Bureaus 
Bureaus 

1. Should cooperate in ~— uniform ethical 

procedures. 
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2. Should exchange papers at the applicant’s re- 
quest with other bureaus certifying adherence 
to a published code of ethics. 

3. Should confine their activities to providing in- 
formation concerning their candidates which 
will assist the employer in making his decision 
as to the fitness of the candidate for the posi- 
tion. 

4. Should refrain from giving information con- 
cerning an applicant recommended by another 
bureau, except at the applicant’s request. 


A Cope OF ETHICAL PROCEDURE 
FOR APPLICANTS 


I. Use of Placement Bureaus 
Applicants 
Should feel free to use individual initiative in 
securing positions, keeping in mind and follow- 
ing the same high standards of procedure 
followed by the placement bureaus, and co- 
operating with the bureau in planning. 
Il. Desires and Instructions of Employers 
Applicants 
Should carefully follow the desires and in- 
structions of the employer and the placement 
bureau concerning procedures in applying for 
positions. 
Ill. Authorized School Representative 
Applicants 
Should apply through the principal or super- 
intendent unless the rules of the school pro- 
vide otherwise. 


IV. Personal Welfare of Applicant 
Applicants 
Should take advantage of the advice and 
knowledge of the personnel of the bureaus con- 
cerning problems in professional advancement. 
This does not imply that the applicant should 
not use his own judgment based on his own 
experience, abilities, weaknesses, and ambi- 
tions. 
V. Factors to Consider in Selection of Candidates 
Applicants 

1. Should not seek a position except on the basis 
of merit. 

2. Should not seek or accept the assistance of a 
firm or business representative who is interested 
in school business in a commercial way. 

3. Should not seek employment from a school 
board which has as a member a near relative 
of the applicant. 

4. Should not apply unless they meet the specifi- 
cations set forth by the employer, and are 
reasonably certain they can satisfactorily fill 
the position. 
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5. Should not apply for a position they will not 
accept. 

VI. Notification Concerning Vacancies 
Applicants 

1. Should never apply for a specific position un- 
less they are positive the position is open. 

2. Should notify their employers as soon as pos- 
sible of a definite decision to resign. 

VII. Recommendations 
Applicants 

1. Should have the consent of the prospective em- 
ployer before having a set of papers sent to him. 

2. Should not ask employers or friends to include 
any statements of. questionable accuracy in a 
recommendation. 

3. Should respect the confidential nature of rec- 
ommendations. 

4. Should not give, ask for, or receive open recom- 
mendations. 

5. Should select at least one placement bureau in 
which to keep a complete set of recommenda- 
tions on file and up-to-date. 

6. Should not give names for reference purposes 
until they have determined the willingness of 
the reference to have his name used. 

VIII. Candidates Under Contract 
Applicants 
Should not apply for a position when they have 
already signed a contract for another, unless 
it has been officially determined that the em- 
ployer will willingly release from contract. 
IX. Bidding for Positions 
Applicants 
Should not attempt to secure a position by bid- 
ding on a salary basis. 
X. When the Position Is Filled 
Applicants 
Should notify the bureau that recommended 
them, the other bureaus where their papers 
were on the active list, and employers who are 
considering them for positions, as soon as they 
have accepted a position. 
XI. Fees, Commissions, or Rewards 
Applicants 

1. Should read carefully all regulations concern- 
ing fees and ask questions if they are not 
understood. 

2. Should not seek to evade the payment of fees 
in conformity to published rules and signed 
agreements. 

3. Should not accept rewards or commissions 
from placement bureaus. 

4. Should not offer rewards to employing officials. 

XII. Promotion of Ethical Procedures 
Applicants 

1. Should consider themselves as professional 
people and familiarize themselves with ethical 
procedures of their profession. 


2. Should register with placement bureaus that 
have a published code of ethical procedures. 


A Cope OF ETHICAL PROCEDURES 
FOR EMPLOYERS 


I. Use of Placement Bureaus 
Employers 
Should feel free to use individual initiative to 
fill positions, keeping in mind and following 
the same high standards of procedure fol- 
lowed by the placement bureaus. 
Il. Desires and Instructions of Employers 
Employers 
Should give specific instructions to the bureaus 
concerning procedures in recommending candi- 
dates. Include the number of candidates to 
notify, the number of sets of papers to send, 
whether they want interviews or papers only, 
and how, when, and where they may be con- 
tacted by the applicants. 
Ill. Authorized School Representative 
Employers 
The superintendent or principal should act as 
the authorized representative of the school dis- 
trict in selecting candidates for recommenda- 
tion for employment. 
IV. Personal Welfare of Applicant 
Employers 
Should give all possible aid and encouragement 
to employees desiring advancement, whether it 
be in their own system or in another system. 
V. Factors to Consider in Selection of Candidates 
Employers 

1. Should consider merit as the prime factor in 
the selection of teachers. 

2. Should not consider a candidate who is closely 
related to a member of the school board. 

3. Should not let personal relationships, fraternal 
ties, political affiliations, religion, or social and 
economic status affect their consideration of 
an applicant except as the item might affect the 
candidate in rendering maximum service, in 
being happy, and in working to highest effi- 
ciency. 

4. Should give placement bureaus complete infor- 
mation concerning vacancies. Include: Ex- 
perience necessary, educational qualifications, 
subjects, or grades, extracurricular activities, 
type of school, location, salary, wage increases, 
any restrictions in regard to age, sex, religion, 
nationality, marital status, type of community, 
desirable personal or character traits, applica- 
tion procedure to be followed, and person to 
whom papers should be sent. 

VI. Notification Concerning Vacancies 
Employers 

1. Should notify employees who are to be released 
in ample time for them to secure other posi- 
tions. 
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2. Should not notify bureaus or individuals con- 
cerning a vacancy until the employee to be re- 
leased has been notified and a reasonable length 
of time has elapsed after the notification. 

3. Should notify agencies concerning vacancies 
as soon as possible. 

VII. Recommendations 
Employers 

1. Should not request sets of papers unless there 
is a specific vacancy. 

2. Should write honest and complete recom- 
mendations, stressing strengths and abilities, 
but not neglecting to mention limitations, 
shortcomings, or other significant facts. 

3. Should respect the confidential nature of rec- 
ommendations. 

4. Should not give or accept open recommenda- 
tions. 

5. Should cooperate with employees in keeping 
recommendations up-to-date, and accept re- 
quests for recommendations without penaliz- 
ing the employee. 

VIII. Candidates Under Contract 
Employers 

1. Should not offer contracts to applicants who 
are already under contract for the same time 
period, unless the willingness of the original 
employer to release from contract has been ob- 
tained. 

2. Should consider the best interests of the teacher 
and the profession in giving thoughtful and 
fair consideration to emergency requests. 

IX. Bidding for Positions 
Employers 
Should not ask applicants to state the lowest 
salary they will consider and then award the 
position to the lowest bidder. 
X. When the Position Is Filled 
Employers 
Should notify all bureaus whose services have 
been requested, and all applicants who have 
been assured of active consideration as soon as 
a position has been filled. 
XI. Fees, Commissions, or Rewards 
Employers 

1. Should cooperate with both applicant and 
bureau in determining the legitimacy of claims 
for fees due. 

2. Should not accept rewards or commissions 
from placement bureaus. 

XII. Promotion of Ethical Procedures 
Employers 

1. Should secure the services of and accept recom- 
mendations from bureaus publishing a code 
of ethical procedures. 

2. Should study and follow ethical procedures 
adopted by the teaching profession and place- 
ment bureaus. 
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Institutional Teacher Placement 


By H. A. SPINDT 


[= SUMMER I had the privilege of a short visit to 
British Columbia, and one of the most interesting 
items I saw in the newspapers was a half column or 
more of “want ads” for teachers! One wonders how 
select a group might respond to 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted—Capable male or elderly female teacher for 


large rural school. Salary $960; grade 1-8, 
George Yates, Official Trustee, Puntledge 
School, R.R. 1, Courtenay, B. C. 


Experienced Teacher for rural school at Gold Bridge, 
B. C. Salary $100. Apply Secretary, Gold 
Bridge School Board. 


A desirable source of supply for teacher candidates 
would bring to the appointing officials a select list 
of the best available qualified individuals; the prob- 
lem of selection is much more difficult and haphazard 
with a large number of run-of-the-mill candidates than 
when the group has been reduced to a small number 
by some reasonably satisfactory screening process. Be- 
fore we had professional training for teachers, we used 
various types of examinations in subject matter as a 
screening process for purposes of certification and se- 
lection. It is probable that no one would now advo- 
cate the use of subject-matter tests alone as the basis 
for either certification or selection, although everyone 
would admit that subject competence is one important 
factor in teaching success and should be one of the 
items considered in selection. Then the commercial 
teachers’ agency simplified somewhat the problem of 
the school board by making available for interview a 
somewhat selected list of teachers, together with such 
information as was contained in the “papers” of the 
candidate. Beginning as early as 1898 at the Univer- 
sity of California and Harvard University, the institu- 
tional teacher placement office followed the same gen- 
eral procedure as had been developed by the commer- 
cial teachers’ agency, with a number of important 
changes: no fee was charged the candidate, and so 
the full year’s salary went to the teacher for his work, 
instead of a large percentage to the placement agency ; 
the institutional placement office believed its first re- 
sponsibility was to the school district, with emphasis 
on correct and unprejudiced information about the 
candidate; the institutional placement office had ex- 
ceptional access to information about a candidate be- 


* H. A. Spindt is Manager of the Bureau of Guid- 
ance and Placement, University of California, 
Berkeley. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


cause of its connection with the institution that trained 
and supervised the candidate. Now practically all 
teacher-training institutions provide placement service 
for both inexperienced and experienced teachers, and 
commercial teachers’ agencies may be expected to have 
a decreasing importance in teacher selection. 

One of the most important functions of a place- 
ment office is to gather information about a candidate 
and make it available to prospective employers through 
the medium of “papers.” The papers generally con- 
sist of two parts, a data sheet and either rating sheets or 
letters of recommendation. The data sheet includes 
items about the candidate such as name, address, sex, 
date of birth, citizenship status, type of certificate, 
academic training and degrees, employment experi- 
ence, extracurricular activities, publications, and spe- 
cial interests. 

Originally, subjective information such as is con- 
tained in rating sheets or letters of recommendation 
was always in the form of letters of recommendation. 
Many such letters did not give sufficiently specific in- 
formation on items considered important by the em- 
ployer, and there developed percentile or quintile rat- 
ing sheets on a number of items, such as personality, 
class management, knowledge of subject matter, com- 
munity leadership, appearance, subject competence. 
Some placement offices compromised the problem by 
a form which asked for a rating as well as a letter of 
recommendation. There is no general decision as to 
what type is best; the rating sheet is easy to tabulate, 
the letter of recommendation, when well-written by 
someone who knows how to write a letter, gives much 
more valuable information than can be given in a 
rating sheet. 

The value of a rating sheet or a letter of recom- 
mendation is subject to two variable factors—one, the 
honesty and judgment of the writer; two, the ability 
and experience of the reader. The institutional teacher 
placement office has a special responsibility to know 
the writer and his prejudices, and to bring to the use 
of the letter in teacher selection all possible ability and 
experience. In the hands of the unskillful and inexpe- 
rienced, many letters look alike, but an analysis of the 
information given on the indispensable factor of teach- 
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ing success will usually give the differential between 
the exceptional teacher and the merely satisfactory 
teacher. The inexperienced administrator or school 
board member will sometimes rationalize a decision 
already made by emphasizing to himself all the good 
things in a letter, forgetting purposely to take properly 
into account warning signals that would suggest weak- 
ness or the need for further investigation. 

The collection of papers is merely a clerical activity ; 
the more important function of an institutional teacher 
placement office is to assist the employing official in 
selection to the degree the employing official desires 
and asks for such assistance. The best procedure is 
the listing of vacancies or prospective vacancies with 
the placement office, with the request to recommend a 
limited number of candidates with desirable training 
and capability. Specifications should be listed, par- 
ticularly to show the degree of elasticity in the speci- 
fications—that is, one may prefer an experienced 
teacher, but will wish a superior inexperienced one to 
a mediocre experienced ; one prefers a young teacher, 
but will consider candidates up to fifty years of age, 
etc. Such elasticity of specifications gives desirable 
freedom to the placement officer in his search of files 
for the best possible group of teachers. If possible, the 
request for nominations should also state the time and 
place for interviews, and the placement officer will fol- 
low such arrangements scrupulously. The quality of 
the list submitted will depend on the quality of judg- 
ment of the placement officer ; generally, the employing 
official may rely without question on the desire of the 
institutional placement officer to tell the truth, so far 
as he is able to determine the quality of a candidate. 

The placement officer may also be of assistance to 
the employing official in the elimination of those whose 
candidacy has been accepted by mail or through per- 
sonal application. In this phase, the placement of- 
ficer will do only what he is requested to do; if he is 
asked for papers, he will send papers and nothing 
more; if he is asked to express judgment as to the 
quality of the candidate in relation to other candidates 
on file, he will do this, albeit with some hesitation, 
unless he is sure his opinion will be kept confidential 
— it isn’t always! 

What are the factors in teaching success by which 
one may judge a teacher? A reasonably objective fac- 
tor is subject competence; subject competence may be 
determined by scholarship record or by examination, 
although with the increasing demand for teachers with 
at least four years of college training, we will gradually 
eliminate automatically those who would fail in their 
teaching for lack of subject competence. Skill and 
competence in the classroom, class management, and 
general teaching success may be classed as somewhat 
objective, since it is probable that most competent ob- 


servers will make the same general judgment, but there 
will be enough disagreement so that on a single visit, 
or even over a short period of time, these factors can be 
determined only subjectively. Factors like personality, 
idealism, persistence, the degree to which one will be 
liked by students and other teachers, cheerfulness, 
helpfulness, probable standing in the community, 
voice, are all subjective and can be rated properly 
only by those who have known the candidate for a 
reasonably long time. On such factors a competent 
placement officer can be of the greatest assistance to 
the employing official, because of the fact that the 
placement officer has good sources of information 
about the beginner, and probably knows the experi- 
enced candidate better than anyone except the admin- 
istrator by whom he has been employed. 

In many institutions the placement officer is called 
in to assist with the original selection of candidates 
who are to be permitted to enter the teaching profes- 
sion. Through guidance procedures, through his nor- 
mal contacts with the schools, he is in a unique posi- 
tion to help the education department in selecting the 
type of person to be trained, in modifying the content 
of the training program, and in acting as counselor to 
teachers desiring placement. 

The placement officer occasionally may be of assist- 
ance to teachers and administrators during the first few 
difficult months of adjustment. He should visit schools 
and teachers and offer his services in whatever way he 
can be helpful. Sometimes this may involve sugges- 
tions to the teacher; sometimes it may mean bringing 
in a special supervisor to deal with the difficulties of a 
beginning teacher. Administrators may not welcome 
such assistance in all cases, so the placement officer 
must be careful not to step in where he is not wanted. 
It does mean that the placement officer who is to visit 
schools for the purpose of follow-up should himself 
be . 2 experienced teacher. 

he placement officer, acting as he does in the role 
ot adviser to experienced teachers, can be of greatest 
service in a program of in-service training. A sugges- 
tion to a rising administrator to break into print in a 
professonal journal; a suggestion to a teacher that he 
make a special study of some one phase of his work; 
a suggestion that with a little additional training, the 
teacher may prepare himself for this or that new posi- 
tion ; all such advice, competently given, means better 
schools and upgrading of teachers. Feeling, as he does, 
responsible for the improvement of teachers and teach- 
ing, and responsible primarily to the schools, the place- 
ment officer, through his knowledge of schools and 
teachers, can help in the professional development of 
teachers. 

There is a growing tendency for school superin- 

(Continued on page 368) 
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A Cooperative Placement Program 


By HOLLIS P. ALLEN 


HE MORE than two score higher institutions of 

California which train and certificate teachers have 
demonstrated in the past decade and a half that there 
is much to be gained by a cooperative approach to 
the problem of teacher placement. Working in the 
belief that the program should be more concerned with 
real service to schools, and through schools to society 
at large, than to mere clearing of candidates for posi- 
tions from the files of an individual institution, these 
placement offices have carried out a number of projects 
which are briefly described herewith. 

Before 1925, teacher placement in California was 
largely in the hands of the commercial agencies which 
made private gain from teacher turnover and which 
often played both ends against the middle, to the dis- 
advantage of the unfortunate teacher who found her- 
self without a position. Fortunately, a law to eliminate 
the commercial agency was declared unconstitutional, 
thereby presenting a challenge to the teacher training 
institutions to eliminate that parasite of the profession 
through the natural and ethical competition of a su- 
perior service to schools. Sharing in that process has 
been the cooperative placement service of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. By 1930 the commercial 
agency had practically been eliminated as a placement 
force in California, and the bulk of placement had 
been put on a gratis or non-profit and professional 
basis by the university or college placement offices. 
Thus, the teachers of California have been saved prob- 
ably a million dollars in placement fees over a ten- 
year period. A united front, a sharing of proven good 
ptactices, and the development of a professional atti- 
tude have had much to do with this program. 

A state convention of school administrators is a 
field day for the placement directors. But no longer 
does each California institution vie for a desk and ban- 
ners at the most favorable location in the lobby. One 
desk, where all cooperate in clearing positions and data 
concerning candidates, serves more adequately. One 
pamphlet presents the idea of professional placement 
to teacher employers, and lists the institutional place- 
ment directors of the state. The group cooperates in 
having one representative address groups of trustees 
and administrators at their various conferences and 
conventions on subjects connected with professional 
placement of teachers. The united front has also 
been helpful in discouraging applicants from clutter- 
ing the offices of prospective employers, in fostering 


* Hollis P. Allen is Professor of Education and 
Director of Summer Session, Graduate School, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


appropriate exchange of data about applicants between 
placement offices, in improving teacher personnel pol- 
icies of certain private schools, in checking undesirable 
practices of certain placement offices, and occasionally 
in arranging cooperative nomination for more im- 
portant positions. 

For a decade one institution had made periodic sur- 
veys of the teacher specifications of the school districts 
of California. In 1940 this was taken over as a project 
of the group. As a result, each institutional teacher 
placement office has available the teacher specifica- 
tions of 345 of the state’s most important districts. 
For instance, district A wants only experienced candi- 
dates, puts major emphasis on personality of the 
candidate, desires candidates with the M.A. degree, 
will employ a married woman if supporting a family, 
does not employ new teachers over thirty-five years 
old, has no religious preference, gives preference to 
local candidates, and asks that teachers live within the 
district. District A prefers that the placement offices 
first submit confidential papers of candidates for po- 
sitions when notified of a vacancy, to be followed by 
personal interview at the request of the superintendent 
only. Promiscuous applications usually are not con- 
sidered. Such information was formerly seldom 
available to placement offices, with resultant great 
loss in time and cost to offices, candidates, and em- 
ployers; it has been invaluable to the placement di- 
rectors in making nominations to districts. The whole 
survey was cooperative, with each institution having 
a part in the mailing, mimeographing, compiling, or 
copying of results. Although the greatest value of this 
survey has been securing the specifications of each 
school district for use by the individual placement of- 
fices, a briefed summary of specifications is of interest. 
It is presented in Table I. 

The State Department of Education has been a party 
to the semiannual deliberations of the placement di- 
rectors. From this source have come periodic supply 
and demand studies, certification reports, studies con- 
cerning the effectiveness of teachers from the different 
institutions, and a leadership which has been both co- 
operative and helpful. The administrative officers of 
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A COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT PROGRAM 367 
TABLE I 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR APPLICANTS TO TEACHER POSITIONS IN CALIFORNIA, 1940* 
Secondary School Districts Elementary School Districts 
Jr. Coll| Large | Med. | Small | Total | Large| Med.| Small | Total | Total 
Number of Schools 22 38 36 90 186 20 38 101 159 345 
Qualities Sought: 
Personality 13 20 24 52 109 15 19 48 82 191 
er 4 7 5 5 21 2 8 12 22 43 
Training 8 14 12 19 133 8 14 26 48 181 
Scholarship 5 10 12 28 55 3 3 11 17 72 
Appearance 2 6 5 14 27 3 5 17 25 52 
Background 2 3 6 16 27 2 3 9 14 41 
Loyalty 1 2 2 0 5 0 1 6 7 12 
Others 16 23 24 42 105 12 31 41 84 189 
Experience Required 
es 12 8 6 12 38 2 2 24 28 66 
Preferred 0 2 0 9 11 3 4 3 10 21 
No 8 29 30 71 138 16 31 79 126 264 
Degrees and Credentials: . 
M.A. desirable: Yes 17 17 9 10 53 5 15 4 24 77 
No 4 17 20 45 86 10 16 84 110 196 
Jr. High. Credential 
Acceptable: Yes 0 7 5 5 17 10 21 46 77 94 
0 22 29 24 72 147 5 11 41 57 204 : 
Spec. Sec. Credential 
Acceptable: Yes 11 28 34 23 96 3 13 19 35 131 
() 9 8 2 31 50 11 16 59 - 86 136 
Married Women Employed 7 
Yes 5 12 5 17 39 5 15 36 56 95 
No 17 24 30 71 142 15 22 64 101 243 
If supporting family 4 8 9 17 38 0 s 8 16 54 
In exceptional cases only 4 2 5 4 15 0 1 3 4 19 x 
Age Limits: 
Yes 9 11 5 6 31 6 10 29 45 76 
30-40 7 10 6 18 41 8 11 33 52 93 
40-50 6 8 2 0 16 1 1 3 5 21 
No 12 24 31 TT 144 14 23 70 107 251 
Tenure Granted: R 
Yes 21 35 9 6 71 13 11 7 31 102 
No 1 2 25 80 108 5 26 94 125 233 
Occasionally 0. 0 2 0 2 1 0 0 1 3 
Religious Preference 
Yes 2 4 5 15 26 0 8 18 26 52 
No i 20 31 28 148 20 29 83 132 280 
Teachers Live in District: 
Yes 12 23 31 78 144 12 29 58 99 243 
No 8 13 5 11 37 8 8 43 59 96 
Prefer Local Candidates 
Yes 10 12 5 17 44 10 16 41 67 111 i 
If with equal ability 6 9 7 13 35 5 6 14 25 60 
No 12 21 31 65 129 10 23 59 92 221 
Application Procedures: 
Papers first . 12 16 17 36 81 8 13. | 34 55 136 
Interview following 14 18 22 52 106 13 28 75 116 222 : 
Personal letter 5 6 10 25 46 7 5 22 34 80 
Promiscuous application 7 ull 2 1 18 5 8 8 21 39 
12 of the 22 junior colleges returning the survey sheet indicate that they 
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teacher training institutions have been active and con- 
structive forces in working with the group. 

There are many other illustrations of the values of 
inter-institutional cooperation. One institution finds 
that it is having many calls for domestic science teach- 
ers, and, knowing that another institution has several 
good unplaced teachers of this subject, papers of those 
teachers are secured and appropriate placements are 
made. Another institution in the San Francisco area 
finds that several of its candidates desire positions in 
southern California, five hundred miles to the south. 
A southern California institution finds that an ex- 
change of names of its candidates who want northern 
California positions proves mutually advantageous. 

In the important social task- of locating the right 
teacher in the right job, there is little room for inter- 
institutional competition, for placing the need of a 
candidate for a position above the need of the children 
for a good teacher, for continuing to submit to the 
control of those who seek private gain in the place- 
ment of teachers. In some localities, state or federal 
control of placement has been thought of as the solu- 
tion. In California we think not. Certainly, if place- 
ment of teachers is to be effective, it must develop from 
the place where teachers are known as persons. The 
transcript of record and the sheaf of papers in the 
placement file can never teach. We must realize that 
real professionalization of placement activities will 
make it part and parcel of the institutional program of 
teacher education. The placement director's concern 
for the product of the institution makes it essential 
that he be concerned with all phases of its teacher edu- 
cation program. His is the unusual opportunity of 
broad vision, both within and beyond the realm of 
his own institution. 


Training Agencies 
(Continued from page 349) 


such action must be specific. At times approval is 
conditional. A time limit is generally set for the re- 
moval of deficiencies. The record shows that most ap- 
plicants are rejected because of poor scholarship, per- 
sonality defects, lack of culture, faults in English 
usage, and spelling. Since the process of selection is 
continuous, beginning when the student applies and 
ending with withdrawal or graduation, it is only to be 
expected that institutional practices will vary a great 
deal. Some permit students to enter and complete two 
years of general education before applying selective 
ptinciples; others enforce such regulations from the 
very beginning. 

It is encouraging to note that programs of selective 
admission are making an increasing appeal, due in 
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large part to the favorable reports of institutions with 
long-term experience and means of checking results. 
The secret of success is effective cooperation amongst 
departments, faculty committees, and students. The 
group which makes the final decision should be quite 
representative, constituting a good cross section of the 
faculty. Subject-matter specialists shouid have their 
say. Students must know what to teach as well as how 
to teach. The effective administration of the program 
will be limited only by the lack of definite, reliable, 
and valid measures of those qualities which seem to 
have predictive value in the selection of prospective 
teachers. 


Institutional Placement 
(Continued from page 365) 


tendents to avail themselves of the services of institu- 
tional placement offices, particularly in cities of less 
than 30,000 in population. About 70 per cent of cities 
over 30,000 use institutional placement offices as a 
source of supply, while more than 90 per cent of 
smaller cities avail themselves of this service. Super- 
intendents in cities under 30,000 regard placement of- 
fices as the best source of supply, while the largest 
cities depend more on the heterogeneous group that 
make application “at the door.” Some cities that use 
examinations as a screening process depend on the re- 
ports of institutional placement officers as a part of 
their final ratings. A survey of practices of junior col- 
lege administrators in California shows an overwhelm- 
ing preference for the recommendations of institu- 
tional placement offices over any other source of 
supply. 

Through national and regional organizations the 
institutional placement officers are striving to improve 
their services to schools and to teachers. The National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association and the 
American College Personnel Association are two or- 
ganizations which, through their conventions and 
publications, are having beneficial results in improving 
techniques of teacher selection. It may be hoped and 
expected that increasing reliance will be placed on in- 
stitutional teacher placement offices as more and more 
superintendents realize the quality of service that can 
be rendered to their schools in the most important task 
of teacher selection. 


1 National Education Association Research Bulletin, XX, 
No. 2 (March, 1942), Tables 9 and 10, pages 64-65, also 
page 70. 
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Directory of Chapter Presidents 


DISTRICT I 
COBRALLY. District Representative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


Nu Campus Cuarren—University of Washington. Eric L. Barr, 
114 Edueation Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Campus Cuarrer—University of Oregon. Stanley E. William- 
son, School of of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


Gamua Campus C College of 


HAPTER—State 
Alf Larson, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, 


Field C G. A. ye 
Ora 


ield Cha ohn A. 
Aiphe Ci 2 Arnold, 


DiSTRICT 


OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 
Campus Cuarrer—Stanford Uni Hubert Staffel- 
Cubberley Education Building, Stanford University, Calif. 
Campus dis California. Gere 
Martin, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, 
Ersttom Campus Cuarrzs—University of Southern Cali- 
Lawrence Metzger, Box 1 


60, University of Southern 
‘Los Angeles. Calif. 


Cu of Arizona. w. 
HA Back, Bin A, Unh James 


Phos Omicron Campus Colleges. Dan 
Dawson, P. O. Box 67, p, Casement. Calif. 
Ursttow Campus Cuarrzn—University of Utah. Reed M. 
Aurea Cat ‘Cauros of California at 
Edward Fuhrman, 123 Education Building, 405 
pm Los Angeles, Calif. 
Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. William H. Hud- 
son, 491 20th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Kenneth Brown, 1604 
Pablo, Fresno, Calif. 
les, California. Elmer C. Sand- 


Epsilon Field Chapter—Los 
meyer, Santa Monica Junior Santa Monica, Calif. 


” California. Axel C. Jensen, Corn- 


, Utah. Joseph B. Driggs, 1241 
Tate Gy, 


Chas. J. Falk, 825 


California. Harold R. Ol- 
Calif. 


Arizona. Herbert L. 


ter—Sacramen 
Corning, 


S. State, 

Pe 
Union Street, 

Alpha Rho Field 

son, Delano Union High School, 
Alpha Sigma Field Chapter 

902 Mill Avenue, Tempe, 
DISTRICT III 


ILLARD N. VAN SLYCK, District Representative, School 
principal, Topeka, 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 
Gamua Campus Cuarrzr—University of Missouri. R. Lee Martin, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Karra Campus Cuarrzr— of Kansas. Orville Eaton, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Lawrence, Kans. 

Mu Ca Cuarrer—University of Texas. L. T. Callicutt, 307 
Sutton Hall, University Station, tan Tex. 

Avena Atpua Campus Cuarrer—Uni of Oklahoma. James 
Norman, Okla. 

Campus State College. A. Thorn- 
ton Edwards, Principal, Bluemont School, Manhattan, Kans. 
Bera Campus Cuarrzer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege. Siew Texas State Teachers College, 

‘ex. 

Bet Emmett H. Hood, 2504 

Clifton Park Terrace, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gamma Field of Kansas. Frank A. McCoy, 909 Fil- 
more, Topeka, 


Theta Field Chapter—Kansas » Missouri. George Powell, 
706 E. 55th Street, Kansas 
Missovri. William F. Knox, 


Warrensburg, Mo. 


issouri State Teachers 
Onieren ter—Kirksville, Missouri. Stanley Hayden, 
tate Teachers Kirksville, Mo. 
Chapter—San 


Antonio, Texas. Herbert S. V. Roeder, 
9 Cincinnati Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 
A. Hankammer, Kan- 


Kansas. Otto A. 
eas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, “ans. 
Pa Field Oliver J. Swan, Adams 
A Hi T B. C. Wi Sam 


STRICT IV 


J 


‘ol 


Erstton Campus Cuarrer—University of C. Curtis, 
College of University of lowe, iows Iowa. 
Era Campus of Keller, 

208 Burton Hall, University of Robert. Keller, 


of Nebraska. Leo 
eachers College, University of Nebraska, ge 

Tuera Campus Cuarrzer—University of 
of Educa- 
Education, 


Oaicrox Cuarrer- —Universi 


lote Field Ciapter—State of South Dakota. Paul K. Cesander, 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D. “ 


cines, Iowa. F. Kenneth Stratton, 


DISTRICT V 
FREDERICK G. District 535 S. 
Representative, Lincoln, 


Faculty Exchange, 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ili. 
Pi Campus of A. H. Lauchner, 102 
University High School, Urbana, Ill. 

Sioma Campus Cuarrezr—Ohio State U; Suspended. 
Ursiroxn Camrus Marvin 
Rife, 7722 N. Marshfield, Chicago, Ill. : 

U f 
Bull Ronald B. Edger- 
is. 
Campus Cuarrza—University Michigan. Sidney 
4007 Univerlty High Schl, University of Michignn 


Arua Iora Campus University of James D. 
Stover, 216 E. 9th Street, Cincinnati, 
N Cc Uni 
‘uncie, Indiana. Omer Meri Mitchell, Prin- 


School, Muncie, Ind. 
Nu Field Ci Illinois. John R. Rowe, 4123 Forest 
Avenue, Western Tt. 


| 
| 
Sioma Campus Cuarrzr—University of Denver. Arthur 
W. Beck, 4400 Perry Street, Denver, Colo. 
Bera Detta Campus Cuarrer—U of Vernon 
E. Anderson, School of 
Boulder, Colo. 7 
Psi Field Chapter—Omahs, Nebraska. John G. Hansen, Super- 
Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Alvin Rhodes, Box 
730, San Luis Obispo, Calif, : 
ing High alit. 
Tau Field Chef States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- ; 
ginia, Keni 
ALPHA MPUS 
iz. 


Directory of Chapter Presidents 
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Chapter Alvin H. Hanson, 
Station F, Route 9, Milwaukee, 
oy. Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. Earl Bowman, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Geman pter— Kalamazoo, Edmund W. 
2 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Mich 


High Sout Be Bend, Ind. 


Field Cha Indiana. R. B. Miller, 


iting, In 
A Field Chapter—Evensville, Indiana. Alvin Strickler, 
istry Department, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 


ha Eta Field Chapter—Iindianapolis, Indiana. C. E. Eash, 304 
more Road, Ind. 


“fe. Theta Field 
J. Stolz, Principal, Normal Community High 
A K Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. Hi s. 
Alpha Lombda Field ‘irradia Wayne, Indiana. Adrian Lit- 
tle, Huntington, Ind. 


Mu Field Chopter— Indiana. Charles A. Smith, 
6 East Monroe, Delphi, 
Aiphe Ne Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. A. J. Townsend, Toledo 


versity, Toledo, Ohio. 
Alpha Omicron Field Chapter—Charleston, Illinois. Ral E. 


tringer, Robinson Township High School, Robinson, 
Alpha hy a Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. Roy Fetherston, Mon- 
mow 


DISTRICT VI 


EARLE 0. LIGGITT, District Representative, Superintendent 
Schools, Munhall, Pa. - 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hongchivn Massachusetts, Rhode 
Isla N — P —, ersey, Delaware, Mary- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 


Cuarrzr—Cornell University. Kenneth Fuller, 
East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ee Campus Cuarren—Harvard University. E R. Collins, 
Palfrey House, Cambridge, Mass. —_ 

X1 Campus Cuarrzer—University of Pittsburgh. J. R. Miller, Edu- 
cation Building, University of Pittsburgh, rg Pa. 

Ruo Campus Cuarrer—New York University. Ww. 
ner, Room 56, Student Activities Building, New Y: Hark Univesity 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


“Atle, Hal, W 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Era Cc 


Box 141 Temple 
Mon 


Consus University. David A. J. 
Burns, School of Education, Boston University, 84 Exeter Street, 


Ca University. H. Church, 
228 Suydam New J. 
Ass R HAPTER—. Hopkins University. Charles 
Tau State College. A. S. 


Artley, 402 
Pur Cuarrzr—S University. w. 
Berke School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
Ps: Campus Cuarrer—University of Buffalo. Norton W. 
Huth, Schoo! of Education, Univeraty of Buffalo, 3535, Mats 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


versity, Washington, D. 


Ne Field Chapters in this pare 


DISTRICT VII 

GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District , Department 

of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

States: South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
Florids. 


Beta Campus in of Virginia. Elster 
¢ ae D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, 


Avena Karra Campus of Tennessee. Her- 
bert McMahan, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 


X1 Cam Cuarrza—U: Ww. 
Cowart College of 


Bera Camrus Cuarren—Louisiana State University. C. L. 
Mondart, <5 -spomaen Department, Louisiana State University, 


Uni 


Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. I. F. Simmons, 


for Teachers. 
le, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass. 
Al > 
. 


— 
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teacher training institutions have been active and con- 
structive forces in working with the group. 

There are many other illustrations of the values of 
inter-institutional cooperation. One institution finds 
that it is having many calls for domestic science teach- 
ets, and, knowing that another institution has several 
good unplaced teachers of this subject, papers of those 
teachers are secured and appropriate placements are 
made. Another institution in the San Francisco area 
finds that several of its candidates desire positions in 
southern California, five hundred miles to the south. 
A southern California institution finds that an ex- 
change of names of its candidates who wani northern 
California positions proves mutually advantageous. 

In the important social task of locating the right 
teacher in the right job, there is little room for inter- 
institutional competition, for placing the need of a 
candidate for a position above the need of the children 
for a good teacher, for continuing to submit to the 
control of those who seek private gain in the place- 
ment of teachers. In some localities, state or federal 
control of placement has been thought of as the solu- 
tion. In California we think not. Certainly, if place- 
ment of teachers is to be effective, it must develop from 
the place where teachers are known as persons. The 
transcript of record and the sheaf of papers in the 
placement file can never teach. We must realize that 
real professionalization of placement activities will 
make it part and parcel of the institutional program of 
teacher education. The placement director’s concern 
for the product of the institution makes it essential 
that he be concerned with all phases of its teacher edu- 
cation program. His is the unusual opportunity of 
broad vision, both within and beyond the realm of 
his own institution. 


Training Agencies 
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such action must be specific. At times approval is 
conditional. A time limit is generally set for the re- 
moval of deficiencies. The record shows that most ap- 
plicants are rejected because of poor scholarship, per- 
sonality defects, lack of culture, faults in English 
usage, and spelling. Since the process of selection is 
continuous, beginning when the student applies and 
ending with withdrawal or graduation, it is only to be 
expected that institutional practices will vary a great 
deal. Some permit students to enter and complete two 
years of general education before applying selective 
principles; others enforce such regulations from the 
very beginning. 

It is encouraging to note that programs of selective 
admission are making an increasing appeal, due in 
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large part to the favorable reports of institutions with 
long-term experience and means of checking results. 
The secret of success is effective cooperation amongst 
departments, faculty committees, and students. The 
group which makes the final decision should be quite 
representative, constituting a good cross section of the 
faculty. Subject-matter specialists should have their 
say. Students must know what to teach as well as how 
to teach. The effective administration of the program 
will be limited only by the lack of definite, reliable, 
and valid measures of those qualities which seem to 
have predictive value in the selection of prospective 
teachers. 


Institutional Placement 
(Continued from page 365) 


tendents to avail themselves of the services of institu- 
tional placement offices, particularly in cities of less 
than 30,000 in population. About 70 per cent of cities 
over 30,000 use institutional placement offices as a 
source of supply, while more than 90 per cent of 
smaller cities avail themselves of this service. Super- 
intendents in cities under 30,000 regard placement of- 
fices as the best source of supply, while the largest 
cities depend more on the heterogeneous group that 
make application “‘at the door.” Some cities that use 
examinations as a screening process depend on the re- 
ports of institutional placement officers as a part of 
their final ratings. A survey of practices of junior col- 
lege administrators in California shows an overwhelm- 
ing preference for the recommendations of institu- 
tional placement offices over any other source of 
supply. 

Through national and regional organizations the 
institutional placement officers are striving to improve 
their services to schools and to teachers. The National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association and the 
American College Personnel Association are two or- 
ganizations which, through their conventions and 
publications, are having beneficial results in improving 
techniques of teacher selection. It may be hoped and 
expected that increasing reliance will be placed on in- 
stitutional teacher placement offices as more and more 
superintendents realize the quality of service that can 
be rendered to their schools in the most important task 
of teacher selection. 


* National Education Association Research Bulletin, XX, 
No. 2 (March, 1942), Tables 9 and 10, pages 64-65, also 
page 70. 
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DISTRICT I 


JOHN E. CORBALLY, District Representative, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


Nu Campus Cuarrer—University of Washington. Eric L. Barr, 
114 Edueation Hall, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Cu Campus Cuap’ of Oregon. Stanley E. William- 
son, School of E ; ation, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Gamma ipus Cuarrer—State College of Washington. 
Alf Larson, Bi: 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 

Sigma Field Chapter—Portiland, Oregon. G. A. Odgers, Multromah 
College, Portland, Ore. 

Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. John A. Arnold, 
ern Hill School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT II 


OSMAN R. HULL, District Representative, 3551 University Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


Detta Campus Cuartrer—Stanford University. Hubert Staffel- 
bach, Cubberley Education Building, Stanford University, Calif. 

Lamspa Campus Cuarrer—-University of California. George B. 
Martin, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif, 

Campus Cuartre—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Lawrence Metzger, Box 160, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Avpua Zeta Campus Cuarrer—University of Arizona. James W. 
7 Bin A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, 

riz, 

Omicron Campus Cuarter—Claremont Colleges. Dan 
Dawson, P. O. Box 67, Claremont, Calif. 

Upstron Campus Cuapter—University of Utah. Reed M. 
Training School, University of Utah, Salt Lake 

ity, 

Atpaa Cur Campus Cuarrer—University of California at Los 
Angeles. Edward Fuhrman, 123 Education Building, 405 Hil- 
gard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. William H. Hud- 
son, 491 20th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Deita Field Chapter—Fresno, California. Kenneth Brown, 1604 
San Pablo, Fresno, Calif. 

Epsiion Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. Elmer C. Sand- 
meyer, Santa Monica Junior College, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. Alvin Rhodes, Box 
730, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. Axel C. Jensen, Corn- 
ing High School, Corning, Calif. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. Joseph B. Driggs, 1241 
S. State, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. Chas. J. Falk, 825 
Union Street, San Diego, Calif. 

Alpha Rho Field Behera, California. Harold R. Ol- 
son, Delano Union High School, Delano, Calif. 

Sigma Fieid Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. Herbert L. 
tahnke, 902 Mill Avenue, Tempe, Ariz. 


DISTRICT III 


WILLARD N, VAN SLYCK, District Representative, High School 
Principal, Topeka, Kans. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Gamua Campus Cuarrer—University of Missouri. R. Lee Martin, 
Columbia, Mo. 


Karra Campus Cuarrer—University of Kansas. Orville Eaton, 
119 Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


Mv Campus Cuartrer—University of Texas. L. T. Callicutt, 307 
Sutton Hall, University Station, Austin, Tex. 


Avena Atpua Camrpus Cuarter—University of Oklahoma. James 
Harluw, Box 99, Faculty Exchange, University of Oklaboma, 
Norman, Okla. 


Detta Campus Cuarrer—Kansas State Coilege. A. Thorn- 
ton Edwards, Principal, Bluemont School, Manhattan, Kans. 
Beta Beta Campus Cuarprer—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
ne. Siteey Hamilton, North Texas State Teachers College, 

enton, Tex. 


Beta Fiela Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. Emmett H. Hood, 2504 
Clifton Park Terrace, St. Lonis, Mo. 
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Gamma Field Chapter—State of Kansas. Frank A. McCoy, 909 Fil- 
more, Topeka, 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. George R. Powell, 
706 E. 55th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kappa Field Chapter—-Warrensburg, Missouri. William F. Knox, 
entral Missouri state Teachers College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. Stanley Hayden, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Artonio, Texas. Herbert S. Von Roeder, 
1939 Cincinnati Avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas, Otto A. Hankammer, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. Oliver J. Swan, Adams 
Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. B. C. Watts, Sam 

ouston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 
DISTRICT IV 


J._V. BREITWIESER, District Representative, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 

States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dak South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, lowa, 

EZrsiton Campus Cuarter—University of Iowa. C. Curtis, 
College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Era Campus Cuarpter—University of Minnesota. Robert J. Keller, 

208 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Omicron Campus Cuarrer—University of Nebraska. Leo P. 
Black, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Tueta Campus Cuarter—University of North Dakota. 
J. Ohton, Hewitt, Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Atpua Mu Campus Cuarrer—Colorado State Col of Educa- 
tion. Enoch Dumas, Colorado State Coilege Education, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Sicma Campus Cuarter—University of Denver. Arthur 
W. Beck, 4400 Perry Street, Denver, Colo. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuarrer—University of Colorado. Vernon 
E. Anderson, School of Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo, 

Iota Field Chapter—State of South Dakota. Paul K. Cesander, 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Psi Field Chapter —OQmaha, Nebraska. John G. 
intendent of Sclools, Fremont, Nebr. 

Alpha Xi Field Chopter—Des Moines, Iowa. F. Kenneth Stratton, 
1147 24th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DISTRICT V 


FREDERICK G. NEEL, District Representative, $35 S. Lincoln, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 

Avena Campus Cuarrer—Indiana University. Roger M. Shaw, 
University School, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Zeta Campus Cuarrer—University of Chicago. Hen Rupee 
Patrick, Faculty Exchange, Graduate Education Building, ni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

P: Campus Cuarrer—University of Illinois. A. H. Lauchner, 102 
University High School, Urbana, II. 

Sicma Campus Cuartzr—Ohio State University. Suspended. 

Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—Northwestern University, Marvin 
Rife, 7722 N. Marshfield, Chicago, Ill. 

Put Campus Cuarter—University of Wisco~sin, Ronald B. Edger- 
fn Education Building, University of ‘Jisconsin, Madison, 

18. 

Omeca Campus Cuarrer—University of Michigan. Sidney 
Straight, 4007 University High School, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

lora Campus Cuartzr—University of Cincinnati. James D. 
Stover, 216 E. 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nu Campus Cuarpter—University of Kentucky. Virgil F. 
peyen, School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 

y 


Omeca Campus Cuarrer—Wayne University. David W. 
Nelson, 18420 Northlawn Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. E. J. Corrigan, 6230 Grand 
River, Detroit, Mich. 

Mu Fieid Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. Omer Merl Mitchell, Prin- 

cipal, Emerson School, Muncie, Ind. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. John R. Rowe, 4123 Forest 

Avenue, Western Springs, Ill. 
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Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Alvin H. Hanson, 
Station F, Route 9, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chi Field Chapter—Terre Haute, Indiana. Earl Bowman, DePauw 
University, Greercastie, Ind. 
Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. Edmund W. 
lank, 302 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 
Alpha Deita Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. E. N. Fisher, 
entral High School, South Bend, Ind. 
Alpha Epsiion Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. R. B. Miller, 
28 vis Avenue, Whiting, Ind. 

Alpha Zeta Fieid Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. Alvin Strickler, 
Chemistry Department, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 
Alpha Eta Fieid Chapter—Indianapolis, Indiana. C. E. Eash, 304 

enmore Road, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Normal-Bloomington, Illinois. Har- 
mn J. Stolz, Principal, Normal Community High School, Normal, 


Aipha K Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. Hugh S. 
onar, Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Alpha Lambda Fieid Wayne, Indiana. Adrian Lit- 
tle, Huntington, Ind. 
Alpha Mu Field Cha ~~ Que Indiana. Charles A. Smith, 
616 East Monroe, Delphi, Ind 
Aipha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. A. J. Townsend, Toledo 
niversity, Toledo, Ohio. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Charleston, Illinois. Ralph E. 
tringer, Robinson Township High School, Robinson, IIl. 
Alpha Chapter—Macomb, Illinois. Roy Fetherston, Mon- 

mouth, 


DISTRICT VI 


EARLE O. LIGGITT, District Representative, Superintendent of 
Schools, Munhall, Pa. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 


Bera Campus Cuarrer—Columbia University. Austin A. Cole, 
Student Organizations Office, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Tuera Campus Cuarrer—Cornel] University. Kenneth Fuller, 
507 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Iora Campus Cuarrer—Harvard University. Evan R. Collins, 
Palfrey House, Cambridge, Mass. 

X: Campus Cuarrer—University of Pittsburgh. J. R. Miller, Edu- 
cation Building, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruo Campus Cuarrer—New York University. Henry W. Meiss- 
Room 56, Student Activities New York University, 

on Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Directory of Chapter Presidents 


(Continued from inside back cover) 


Tav Camrpus Cuarrzer—U: ef Pennsylvania. Addison J. 
Allen, Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Wi t Street, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Avena Era Campus 
Townsend, Jr., Box 141, Temple University, B 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lamapa Campus Caarrzr—Boston University. David A. J. 
Burns, School of Education, Boston University, 834 Exete~ Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

P: Campus Cuarrer—Rutgere University. H. Church, 
228 Suydam Street, New Brunswick, N. J. Jey 

Rxuo Camrpus Cuarrer—Johns Hopkins University. Charles 
F. Willis, 3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Avena Tav Campus Cuarrer—Pennsylvania State College. A. S. 
Artley, 402 Frazier Street, State College, Pa. 

Par Campus Cuaprer—-Syracuse University. Milo W. 
+ on School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


Temple Everett B. 
road Street and 


Avena Pst Campus Cuarrer—University of Buffalo. Norton W. 
Ruth, School “, Education, University of Buffalo, 3335 Mair 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bera Gamma Campus Cuarrer—George University. 
Karl J. Moser, School of Education, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative, Department 
of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 


States: North Caroli th Tennessee, Lou- 


isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, 

Pst Cameus Cuarrer—George Colle: for Teachers. 
Joseph M. Latimer, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Beta Campus of Virginia. Elster 
Clayton Shortt, Room D, Peabody Hall, University of Virginia, 
University, Va. 

Karra Campus Cuarrer—U of Tennessee. Her- 
.- bert McMahan, Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 

enn. 

Avena X1 Campus Cuarrer—University of Alabama. R. W. 
Cow College of Education, Unive: of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, Ala. 

Bera Campus Cuarprer—Louisiana State 
Mondart, c/o Education Department, Louisiana State University, 
University, La. 

Alpha lota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. I. F. Simmons, 
Clinton, Miss. 
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Business Sessions of the National Council—December 28-30, 1945 
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Constitution of Phi Delta Kappa 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of this association shall be ‘Phi Delta 
Kappa.” 


ARTICLE II. NATURE AND PURPOSE 


SECTION 1. NATURE 


Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional educa- 
tion fraternity. In its nature it shall present three 
aspects: namely, the professional, the fraternal, and 
the honorary. 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE 


The chief purpose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be 
to promote free public education as an essential to 
the development and maintenance of a democracy, 
through the continuing interpretation of the ideals 
of research, service, and leadership. It shall be the 
purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to translate these ideals 
into a program of action appropriate to the needs of 
public education. 


ARTICLE III. NATIONAL OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. TITLES 


The national officers of this fraternity shall con- 
sist of a president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, historian, and executive secretary. 


SECTION 2. ELIGIBILITY 


Any member of the fraternity, in good standing, 
shall be eligible to hold office. 


SECTION 3. ELECTION 


The president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and historian shall be elected at each regular 
council meeting. There shall be a nominating com- 
mittee of seven delegates, one from each of the 
seven districts. Each member of this nominating 
committee shall be elected by the delegates from 
his district in attendance at the national council 
and the election reported to the national council 
not later than the evening session of the first day of 
the meeting of the council. At least two candidates 
shall be nominated for each office. Nominations 
also may be made from the floor by any member 
of the council following the report of the nomi- 
nating committee at any time when no other 
business is under consideration, prior to the ballot- 
ing upon the candidates for each office. Election 
shall be by written ballot, the balloting to be con- 
ducted separately for the several officers. Election 
shall be by a majority vote of those voting. In the 


event that there are more than two candidates none 
of which receives a majority vote on the first ballot, 
succeeding ballots shall be cast. From each suc- 
ceeding ballot the name of the candidate receiving 
the least number of votes on the preceding ballot 
shall be dropped. This process shall continue until 
a majority vote shall prevail. 


SECTION 4. TERM OF OFFICE 


The term of office of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and historian for which 
each is elected shall begin with the first day of 
March after the adjournment of the regular council 
meeting and shall continue until the first day of 
March after the adjournment of the next regular 
council meeting, or until his successor has been duly 
elected and qualified. 


ARTICLE IV. NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. COMPOSITION 


The national executive committee shall consist 
of the national president, national vice-president, 
national secretary, national treasurer, and national 
historian. 


SECTION 2. ASSESSMENTS 


The national executive committee shall have 
power to levy each fiscal year, if necessary to sup- 
plement the regular sources of income, an assess- 
ment upon the campus and field chapters based 
upon their active membership during the preced- 
ing year. 

SECTION 3. MEETINGS 


The national executive committee shall be em- 
powered to hold such meetings as may be deemed 
necessary at such times and places as it may deter- 
mine. 


ARTICLE V. THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


SECTION 1. COMPOSITION 


The national council shall be composed of the 
national officers, the district representatives, and 
one delegate and alternates from each campus and 
each field chapter in good standing who shall be 
elected by the members thereof. 


Subsection A. Right to Vote. The right to vote 
in the national council shall be limited to one 
delegate from each campus and each field chapter 
of the fraternity and all the national officers and 
district representatives. 
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Subsection B. Status of Alternates in the Na- 
tional Council and in the District Conferences. 
Alternates seated in the national council and dis- 
trict conferences shall be given all rights of dele- 
gates in both the general sessions and committee 
meetings of the national council and district con- 
ferences except the right to vote. 


SECTION 2. ELECTION OF DELEGATES 


A delegate to the national council shall be elected 
at any stated and regular meeting of a chapter by 
the members thereof. 

SECTION 3. TERM OF SERVICE 

The term of service of the above mentioned dele- 
gates shall be for two years from the time of elec- 
tion, or until their successors have been elected and 
have qualified. 


SECTION 4. MEETINGS 


A regular meeting of the national council shall 
be held biennially, unless otherwise designated by 
the national council in regular session, at such time 
and place as shall be decided by the preceding 
council. 


SECTION 5. SPECIAL MEETINGS 


Special council meeting shall be called by the 
president upon the written demand of two-thirds 
of the chapters. Each chapter shall be given sixty- 
day notice of such meeting, together with an an- 
nouncement of the special business to be transacted 
in such meeting. 


SECTION 6. QUORUM 


Delegates from a majority of the campus and 
field chapters in good standing shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at a council 
meeting. Fulfillment of the requirements of the 
constitution and by-laws shall constitute good stand- 


ing. 
ARTICLE VI. Districr REPRESENTATIVES 


SECTION 1. QUALIFICATIONS 


A district representative may be either a campus 
or a field member of Phi Delta Kappa, but he must 
be a member of a chapter wit'ain the district. 


SECTION 2. ELECTION 

One district representative shall be elected for 
each district in a manner hereinafter described. 
District representatives shall be elected for each 
biennium as follows: 

Three candidates for the office in each district 
shall be nominated by the delegates from the re- 
spective districts at the national council meeting. 

A representative for each district shall then be 
elected from the nominees by vote of each campus 
and field chapter membership, either by ballot in 
regular meeting or by mail ballot conducted by the 
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chapter executive committee at the option of the 
chapter. A field chapter member shall have the 
privilege of voting for district representative only 
in his field chapter. No vote shall be counted which 
is postmarked later than April 1, following the 
meeting of the national council. 

The number of votes for each candidate cast by 
the chapter membership shall be reported to the 
national executive secretary by the chapter secre- 
tary by April 15. The nominee receiving the great- 
est number of individual votes cast shall be declared 
elected. In the event that a member resides outside 
the district in which he holds chapter membership, 
he shall be eligible to vote only for the representa- 
tive of the district in which he holds chapter mem- 
bership. 


SECTION 3. TERM OF OFFICE 

The term of office of a district representative 
shall be from the first day of the next fiscal year 
after the adjournment of a regular council meeting 
until the first day of the next fiscal year after the ad- 
journment of the next regular council meeting. 

If a vacancy is caused by death or by removal of 
the representative from his district, his successor 
shall be appointed immediately by the national exec- 
utive committee to fill the remainder of the unex- 
pired term of office. 


ARTICLE VII. STATE COORDINATORS 


SECTION 1. QUALIFICATIONS 
A state coordinator may be either a campus or 
field member of Phi Delta Kappa, but he shall be 
a member in good standing of a chapter within the 
state he serves. 


SECTION 2. ELECTION 

A state coordinator may be elected for each state 
desiring a state coordinator. 

Not more than three names shall be placed in 
nomination by the delegates from each state desir- 
ing a coordinator at the district meeting at the na- 
tional council. 

A state coordinator shall be elected from the 
nominees by the same procedure as in Article VI, 
Section 2, for the balloting on district representa- 
tives. 

SECTION 3. TERM OF OFFICE 

The term of office of a state coordinator shall 

coincide with that of the district representative. 


ARTICLE VIII. ORGANIZATION AND 
EsTABLISHMENT OF CHAPTERS 


SECTION 1. CAMPUS CHAPTERS 


Subsection A. Where and How Established. 
Campus chapters may be organized and established 
at any institution in the United States of America or 
in Canada that maintains a school, college, or de- 
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CONSTITUTION 5 


partment of education, meeting definite standards 
to be determined by the national council and pub- 
lished by the national executive committee, upon 
petition of ten or more petitioners, who shall, at 
the time of their petition, meet with such quali- 
fications for merabership as are set forth in this 
constitution, or be qualified graduates with mas- 
ters or doctors degrees in education in the in- 
stitution from which the chapter petition comes. 
These degrees must have been obtained within 
the previous three-year period. Provided, how- 
ever, that such petition is approved according to 
Subsection B of this Section. 


Subsection B. Petitions for Establishment. A 
petition for the establishment of a new chapter 
shall be presented to the national executive com- 
mittee. The petition shall be on a printed form 
— by the council and shall contain the fol- 
owing minimum information: first, the number 
of male juniors, male seniors, and male graduate 
students respectively, taking education courses at 


the time of petitioning and during each of the two 


academic years preceding; second, the number and 
character of courses or groups of courses in educa- 
tion, undergraduate or pr a already taken by 
each petitioner and those contemplated by him; 
third, a certification by each petitioner that he has 
definitely chosen education as a life work and a 
definite statement indicating the field of educa- 
tional service for which he is preparing himself. 

When a petitioning group appears to measure 
up to the standards set by the constitution, the na- 
tional executive committee shall be authorized, if 
the president deem it necessary, to direct a personal 
investigation of the standing of such group. For 
this purpose there shall be a committee of one or 
more, appointed by the president and consisting of 
a national officer, or the representative of the dis- 
trict in which such group is located, or other mem- 
ber, or any combination of these. The expense of 
the investigation shall be defrayed by the petition- 
ing group. The report of the investigation shall be 
forwarded to the national executive committee for 
its guidance and for the guidance of all chapters in 
the consideration of the petition. 

The petition shall be referred to ail chapters in 
good standing with the registered approval or dis- 
approval of the national executive committee. A 
full and complete report of the circumstances in 
each case shall accompany the petition when it is 
referred to the chapters. A majority vote of all 
members present at a regular meeting of the chap- 
ter shall be required for the approval of the petition. 
The action of the individual chapters shall prevail, 
and if approved by a two-thirds vote of all chap- 
ters in good standing, a charter, signed by the mem- 
bers of the national executive committee and im- 
pressed with the seal of the fraternity, shall be is- 
sued by the executive secretary. 


Subsection C. Charter Fee. Each petitioning 
group shall be required to bear the expense of fur- 
nishing a copy of its petition to each member of the 
national executive committee and to each chapter in 
good standing. The charter fee shall be $40.00, 
which fee shall be paid previous to the installation 
of the chapter. 


Subsection D. Installation of a Chapter. The 
ceremonies attendant upon the installation of a new 
chapter shall be conducted by at least four mem- 
bers of the fraternity, to be appointed by the na- 
tional executive committee. All expenses attend- 
ant upon the installation, including those necessary 
to bring the installing officers to the place where 
the new chapter is to be established, shall be met 
by the members of the said chapter. The form of 
these ceremonies shall be prescribed by the national 
council or national executive committee. 


Subsection E. Form of Charter. The form of 
charter of a campus chapter shall be as follows: 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greet- 

ing: 

Be it known that this charter for the establish- 
ment of a Chapter of the Fraternity of Phi Delta 
to be known and 
designated AS Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa is hereby granted to the followine persons 
as charter members thereof, conveying to them and 
their duly elected associates and successors, all the 
privileges conferred by the constitution of Phi Delta 


In testimony hereof the President, Vice-Presi- 
den’ ocretary, Treasurer, and Historian, National 
Offx-rs of Phi Delta Kappa, have hereunto set 
their signatures and the seal of the fraternity on 
in the year of 


Historian 
National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa 


This charter bearing the seal and coat of arms of 
the fraternity, shall be delivered to the members of 
the new chapter upon the occasion of its installa- 
tion. 


Subsection F. Names of Campus Chapters. The 
various chapters shall be named for the institutions 
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at which they are established. The form of such 
name shall be thus:..............................- Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, but in addition to this name each 
chapter shall also have a chronological name, the 
first chapter being designated Alpha; the second, 
Beta; the third, Gamma; and so on through the 
Greek alphabet. The succeeding chapters shall be 
Alpha Alpha, Alpha Beta, Alpha Garama, and so 
on through the alphabet; then Beta Alpha, Beta 
Beta, Beta Gamma, and so on. In case a chapter 
becomes extinct, its designating letter shall not 
again be used for a chapter of another institution. 


SECTION 2. FIELD CHAPTERS 


Subsection A. Petition for Charter. A charter 
for the establishment of a field chapter may be 
granted by the national executive committee upon 
receipt and verification of a petition signed by not 
fewer than twenty members of Phi Delta Kappa, 
each in good standing, accompanied by a statement 
certifying that the group has held at least three con- 
secutive monthly meetings, each attended by no 
fewer than twelve of the petitioning members, and 
accompanied also by the written approval of the 
district representative. 


Subsection B. Form of Charter. The form of a 
field-chapter charter shall be as follows: 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greet- 

ing: 

Be it known that this charter for the establish- 
ment of a Field Chapter of the Fraternity of Phi 
known and designated Field 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa is hereby granted to 
the following members, conveying to them and their 
duly elected associates and successors all tse _privi- 
leges conferred by the constitution of Phi Delta 


In testimony hereof the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, and Historian, National 
Officers of Phi Delta Kappa, have hereunto set 
their signatures and the seal of the fraternity on this 
in the year of 


President 
Vice-President 


Historian 
National O fficers of Phi Delta Kappa 
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This charter, bearing the seal and coat of arms of 
the fraternity, shall be delivered to the members 
of the new chapter upon payment of the usual 
charter fee of $40.00. No regular installation shall 
be required. 


Subsection C. Qualifications for Membership. 
Field chapters shall be permitted to enroll mem- 
bers only from the ranks of the fraternity who apply 
for membership. But in all cases, candidates for 
membership shall not be in student residence at an 
institution in which a campus chapter is located, and 
shall meet the qualifications for good standing as 
set forth in the constitution. 


SECTION 3. INACTIVE CHAPTERS 


Subsection A. Forfeiture of Charter. Any chap- 
ter which violates or neglects to execute any part 
of this constitution and by-laws or any subsequent 
regulations imposed by a national council or the 
national executive committee or which shows indif- 
ference to the ideals and programs of Phi Delta 
Kappa and inability to function in keeping with 
established standards, shall be judged inactive by 
the national executive committee and therefore no 
longer in good standing. Thenceforth the chapter 
shall be deprived of all the usual rights and priv- 
ileges. 

Evidences of such violations or neglect shall be 
presented by the national executive committee to 
the national council in convention assembled, be- 
fore which body, and at which time, the offending 
chapter, having been given sixty-day notice, may 
appear through its delegate in defense of any ac- 
cusations brought against it. The charter shall be- 
come forfeited by two-thirds affirmative vote of all 
members of the council having the right to vote. 


Subsection B. Reorganization of Chapter. An 
inactive chapter may become active by the follow- 
ing procedure: first, suitable representation shall 
be made to the national executive committee by a 
responsible party at the institution concerned that 
conditions justify the reorganization of the chapter; 
second, the national executive cummittee shall in- 
vestigate or cause an investigation to be made and 
shall report to the national council for action (the 
expense of the investigation shall be borne by the 
chapter concerned) ; third, upon favorable action 
by the council, the privileges of good standing shall 
be restored and the procedure from this point shall 
be the same as that in the installation of a new 
chapter. 


SECTION 4. NATURE AND PURPOSE 


The nature and purpose of each chapter shall be 
the same as, and in keeping with, the nature and 
purpose as set forth in Article II of this constitution. 
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ARTICLE IX. MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. QUALIFICATIONS 


The qualifications of each candidate for member- 
ship shall be evaluated in terms of his achievements 
and promise of contributions to the realization of 
the ideals of the fraternity: research, service, and 
leadership. 


SECTION 2. ELIGIBILITY 


Subsection A. Males. Only males of good char- 
acter shall be eligible to membership in this fra- 
ternity. 


Subsection B. Campus Chapter Membership. 
Election to membership in the campus chapter shall 
be open to the following groups of men: 


Paragraph 1. Graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents above the sophomore year, who are preparing 
definitely for a life career in educational service, 
who are or have been in residence at any time dur- 
ing the fiscal year in which membership is pro- 
posed, and who have completed or are taking eight 
semester hours of courses in education, three-fourths 
of which must have been in residence. The words 
“in residence” shall be interpreted in conformity 
with the regulations of the institution where the 
chapter is located. The candidate’s scholastic and 
activity record shall be carefully reviewed by the 
chapter. 


Paragraph 2. Members of the faculty of the in- 
stitution whose interests are primarily in the field 
of public education. 


Paragraph 3. Men engaged in the field of public 
education in the state served by the chapter, or grad- 
uates of the institution in which the chapter is 
located, and who do not qualify under the above 
classifications, but who, in the judgment of the 
chapter, meet the following requirements: 


a. The attainment, in their previous academic 
and professional courses, of the scholastic 
standards required for admission of all candi- 
dates into the campus chapter. 


. Active educational work in any of the follow- 
ing fields: 
. Teacher training 
. School administration 
. Secondary education 
. Elementary education 
. Educational research 
. Adult and continuation education 


SECTION 3. ELECTION TO MEMBFRSHIP 


Subsection A. Manner for Resident Nominees. 
Election to campus membership shall be by secret 
ballot at a regular meeting of the chapter. When 


fifteen ballots or fewer are cast, at least two negative 
votes shall be necessary for rejection; when more 
than fifteen ballots are cast, at least three negative 
votes shall be necessary for rejection. No nomina- 
tion shall be passed to final consideration except 
upon recommendation of the membership commit- 
tee made at a previous meeting. 


Subsection B. Manner for Non-resident Nomi- 
nees. The procedure for election shall be as in 
Subsection A above, but shall be contingent upon 
final approval of the national executive committee. 
The nominations under this provision shall be sub- 
mitted to the national executive committee on a 
special form provided for this purpose by the na- 
tional executive committee and shall include five or 
more confidential statements from references and 
the personal record of the nominee. 


Subsection C. Special Dis pensation. The campus 
chapter may receive into membership such former 
students or faculty members as were previously 
elected while in residence but not initiated into 
membership, provided that in all such cases the 
candidates were eligible for election to mre A 
in the fraternity at the time of election in accord- 
ance with other provisions of this section. 


SECTION 4. CLASSIFICATION 
Membership shall be classified as campus and 


field membership, either classification to include 
honorary members and life members as herein de- 
fined. 


Subsection A. Campus Membership. Campus 
membership shall include graduate and undergrad- 
uate students in residence and members of the 
faculty, of the institution where the chapter is lo- 
cated; and other members who have not affiliated 
with field chapters. 


Subsection B. Field Membership. Field mem- 
bership shall include all members of Phi Delta 
Kappa who have qualified as members of field 
chapters. 

Any member who is in good standing and is not 
in student residence at an institution in which a 
campus chapter is located is eligible to become a 
member of a field chapter. 


Subsection C. Life Membership. Life member- 
ship shall include all members of Phi Delta Kappa 
who have paid the life membership fee in full. 

Members who so desire may become life mem- 
bers at any time on payment of a fee of $50.00 in 
one sum or upon the payment of $52.50 in three 
annual installments of $17.50 each. If the candi- 
date for life membership elects to pay the fee by 
installments, he shall continue to pay his regular 
— dues until the life membership shall be paid 
in full. Any member either in arrears or in nomi- 
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nal membership may have this privilege and he 
shall not be required to pay any arrearages. The 
amount of this fee ($50.00) shall be held in trust 
by the national organization and the sum of $1.00 
per year shall be returned annually, during the life 
of the member, to the chapter which he may desig- 
nate, said payment to begin after the first year’s 
income on the total investment is available. At the 
death of the life member, the $50.00 shall revert 
to a permanent endowment fund and the income 
therefrom shall go into the general fund. 


Subsection D. Honorary Membership. Honor- 
ary membership shall include all members of Phi 
Delta Kappa upon whom honorary wine nate | 
has been conferred by action of the national council. 

Honorary members are exempt from dues and as- 
sessments. 


SECTION 5. NUMBERING OF MEMBERS 


Each member shall be given a permanent num- 
ber by his chapter upon his admission into the 
chapter. This numbering shall correspond with the 
order of initiation and transfer of members into the 
chapter and shall appear on each membership card 
and certificate. 


SECTION 6. TRANSFER OF MEMBERSHIP 


Chapters may receive into full fellowship any 
properly accredited member from any other chap- 
ter upon — of such member, but the chapter 
petitioned shall be the sole judge of the acceptability 
of such petitioner for transfer. 


SECTION 7. STANDING OF MEMBERS 


A member is in good standing who has paid his 
annual membership dues, both local and national, 
for the current fiscal year. 

A member of a chapter whose charter has been 
suspended or forfeited may maintain good standing 
in the fraternity by the payment of annual national 
membership dues of $2.00 direct to the national 
office. 


SECTION 8. INACTIVE AND DISCONTINUED 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Subsection A. Nominal Memberships. Any 
member not in good standing for two or more 
years shall be classified as a nominal member. 
Nominal members may be reinstated to active mem- 
bership upon payment of current dues and arrears 
as provided in the by-laws. 


Subsection B. Demitted Memberships. Any 
member in good standing may demit voluntarily 
by filing a written notice of his intention with his 
chapter secretary. A member who has demitted 
may be reinstated at any time upon payment of an- 
nual dues for the current fiscal year. 


Subsection C. Withdrawn Memberships. Any 
member who is not in good standing may withdraw 
his membership in Phi Delta Kappa by filing a 
written request for withdrawal with his chapter 
secretary. Such member may not be reinstated ex- 
cept upon affirmative ballot of the chapter from 
which he has withdrawn, the ballot to be in the 
same manner as that prescribed for original election 
to membership. 


Subsection D. Expelled Members. Any member 
who has been requested to resign or who has been 
expelled from the fraternity in accordance with the 
provisions of the by-laws, Article V, Section 8, 
shall be classified as an expelled member. He shall 
not be eligible for reinstatement. 


ARTICLE X. CHAPTER OFFICERS AND 
COMMITTEES 


SECTION 1. OFFICERS 


Subsection A. Titles. The officers of each chap- 
ter shall be the president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, historian, and such other officers as the 
chapter shall care to elect. Each campus chapter 
shall have a faculty sponsor. 


Subsection B. Faculty Sponsor. In the event 
that circumstances shall have prevented the elec- 
tion of a faculty sponsor by the chapter, the execu- 
tive committee of the chapter shall be required to 
appoint one in consultation with the faculty of the 
institution concerned. 


Subsection C. Eligibility. Eligibility to office 
shall be limited to members in good standing in the 
chapter in which they are to hold office. 


SECTION 2. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The chapter executive committee shall consist of 
the elected officers of the chapter and in the campus 
chapter shall include the faculty sponsor. 


SECTION 3. MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


There shall be in each chapter a membership 
committee consisting of the vice-president as chair- 
man and two other members appointed by the presi- 
dent at the first regular meeting of his term of office. 


SECTION 4. COMMITTEE ON ETHICS 


There shall be in each campus chapter a com- 
mittee on ethics consisting of the faculty sponsor 
as chairman, the president, and one other member 
appointed by the president at the first regular meet- 
ing of his term of office. Each field chapter shall 
have a similar committee. 


SECTION 5. OTHER COMMITTEES 


Each chapter may provide for other committees 
when necessary or desirable. 
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ARTICLE XI. Fees, DUES, AND 
ASSESSMENTS 


SECTION 1. NATIONAL 


Subsection A. Fees, The national portion of the 
initiation fee shall be $7.50. 


Subsection B. Dues. The annual national dues 
shall be $1.50, payable through the chapter with 
which the member is affiliated. 


Subsection C. Assessments. If under the provi- 
sions of Article IV, Section 2, an assessment has 
been made by the national executive committee, the 
chapter treasurer shall cause to be collected and for- 
warded to the national office the amount of the as- 
sessment within sixty days. 


SECTION 2. CAMPUS 


Subsection A. Fees. The initiation fee shall be 
not less than $14.00 exclusive of the cost of the 
shingle and jewelry. This amount includes the 
initiate’s annual national dues for the ensuing 
fiscal year. The campus chapter portion of this fee 
shall be the amount in excess of $9.00. 


Subsection B. Dues. Each campus chapter shall 
collect from its members the annual national dues 
provided by Section 1 of this Article and in addi- 
tion such annual local dues as it shall determine. 


Subsection C. Assessments. Each campus chap- 
ter shall determine the amount and method of col- 
lecting any assessment necessary to meet the needs 
of the chapter. 


SECTION 3. FIELD 
Subsection A. Fees. Each field chapter may de- 
termine the amount of the fee which it may charge 
members for enrollment in the chapter. 


Subsection B. Dues. Each field chapter shall col- 
lect from its members the annual national dues pro- 
vided by Section 1 of this Article and in addition 
such annual local dues as it shall determine. 


Subsection C. Assessments. Each field chapter 
shall determine the amount and method of collect- 
ing any assessment necessary to meet the needs of 
the chapter. 


SECTION 4. OPTION OF FIELD CHAPTER 
MEMBERS 


A member of a “eld chapter may, if he so desire, 
maintain membership in both campus and field 
chapters by paying local dues to both campus and 
field chapters, in addition to national dues. A field 
chapter member shall pay all dues through his field 
chapter. 

When a member of a field chapter indicates that 
he no longer wishes to be considered a member of 
such field chapter, or fails to respond to an indi- 


vidual notice of delinquency, he shall be dropped 
from the rolls of the field chapter and his record 
returned to the national office. 


ARTICLE XII. NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


The fraternity shall publish a national magazine 
containing such general features and pursuing such 
general policy as shall be determined from time to 
time by the national executive committee or the 
national council. 


ARTICLE XIII. SEAL 


All official business shall be under the seal of the 
fraternity. 


ARTICLE XIV_ INITIATIVE 


SECTION 1. CHAPTERS 

Any three chapters may unite in proposing legis- 
lation other than amendments to the constitution. 
Such proposed legislation must be submitted to the 
national executive committee, and the national exec- 
utive committee shall submit it to all chapters with 
recommendations. It shall require an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of all chapters in good standing 
for adoption. A proposed measure having been de- 
feated may not again be considered within twelve 
months. 


SECTION 2. NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The national executive committee may propose 
legislation to the chapters on matters which, in its 
judgment, require legislation in the interim be- 
tween meetings of the national council. Approval 
of such proposals shall require an affirmative vote 
of two-thirds of all chapters in good standing. A 
proposed measure having been defeated may not 
again be considered within twelve months. 


ARTICLE XV. AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. PROPOSAL 


Amendments to the constitution may be proposed 
by any member in open council, by any chapter in 
good standing through the initiative, or by the na- 
tional executive committee. Amendments must be 
submitted to the chapters for ballot within sixty 
days after receipt in the nations! siic<, except as 
noted in Article XVI. 


SECTION 2. REFERENDUM 


When proposed in open council, ratification of 
any amendment shall require the affirmative votes 
of members representing two-thirds of all chapters 
in good standing. If thus ratified by the council, 
the amendment shall be submitted to all chapters 
in good standing, and if two-thirds of the chap- 
ters shall ratify the amendment shall be declared 
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adopted. If, however, the amendment be not rati- 
fied by two-thirds of all chapters in good standing 
it shall be declared lost, the ratification of the 
national council notwithstanding. 


SECTION 3. INITIATIVE 

When an amendment is proposed by any chapter 
through the initiative, it shall be submitted to the 
national executive committee and the national exec- 
utive committee shall submit it, with recommenda- 
tions, to all chapters in good standing. It shall re- 
quire an affirmative vote of two-thirds of all chap- 
ters in good standing for adoption. 

When an amendment is proposed by the national 
executive committee through the initiative it shall 
require an affirmative vote of two-thirds of all chap- 
ters in good standing for adoption. 


ARTICLE XVI. SUBMISSION OF PROPOSALS 


No proposal initiating legislation or proposing 
amendments to the constitution through the initia- 
tive or by referendum shall be submitted to the 
chapters during the period, April 15 to September 
15. 


ARTICLE XVII. FAILURE TO ACT 


Failure of a chapter to act upon and return a re- 
port of the action on any proposal submitted to 
it for ballot by the national executive commit- 
tee within ninety days after the mailing date shall 
be counted as an affirmative vote. The final date 
for receipt of the report within the ninety-day 
period shall be clearly indicated on the proposal 
when it is submitted for ballot. 


End of Constitution 
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ARTICLE I. OBLIGATIONS 


In case any chapter, campus or field, acts con- 
trary to the constitution, the by-laws, or rules and 
requests of the national executive committee, the 
offending chapter may be suspended by the na- 
tional executive committee. A chapter shall have 
no voice or participation in fraternity affairs while 


suspended. * 


ARTICLE II. Districr UNiTs 


SECTION 1. ORGANIZATION 

For the purpose of providing adequate organiza- 
tion and administration, the United States shall be 
divided into seven districts as follows: 

District One: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana. 

District Two: California, Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah, and New Mexico. 

District Three: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Texas. 

District Four: Wyoming, Colorado, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota. 

District Five: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 

District Six: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Connecti- 
cut, and District of Columbia. 

District Seven: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Fiorida. 


SECTION 2. TRANSFER 
A state may be transferred from one district to 
another by unanimous action of the national execu- 
tive committee on petition from a campus or field 
chapter approved by majority vote of the chapters 
of the district in which the state is located. 


ARTICLE III. Duties oF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. NATIONAL 


Subsection A. President. It shall be the duty of 
the president to preside at all regular and special 
council meetings; to appoint all committees not 
otherwise provided for; to see that all rules and 
regulations of the council are executed; to preside 
over and have general administration of the na- 
tional executive committee; and to perform such 


*See Constitution, Article VIII, Section 3. 
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other duties as pertain to this office. He shall exer- 
cise general supervision over the fraternity. 


Subsection B. Vice-President. The vice-presi- 
dent shall serve in the absence or — of the 
president and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to him. 


Subsection C. Secretary. The duties of the secre- 
tary hereinafter described may be delegated to the 
executive secretary at the discretion of the national 
executive committee. 


(1) General Duties. It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to keep an exact record of all proceedings 
of the national executive committee and of the 
council. As soon as possible after each council 
meeting he shall transmit to each chapter two copies 
of an abstract of minutes relative to the final dispo- 
sition of all legislation. He shall receive petitions 
for new chapters and shall forward the same to the 
members of the national executive committee for 
their action thereon. Upon request of the local 
chapter concerned he shall issue to each member of 
such chapter a certificate of membership known as 
a “shingle” which shall be countersigned by the 
president and the secretary of the local chapter. He 
shall also furnish a copy of the national constitu- 
tion to each initiate. He shall attend to all corre- 
spondence incident to the work of the fraternity 
and perform such other duties as pertain to the 
work of this office. 


(2) Records and Reports. It shall be his duty 
to receive and keep on file all reports pertaining to 
the historical record of the fraternity and its indi- 
vidual members and shall furnish such records or 
copies thereof as may be required by the historian 
in the compilation of the historical report de- 
manded of this latter officer. He shall use uniform 
record blanks adopted by the national executive 
committee and shall require the chapters to fur- 
nish at stated times the information requested in 
these record blanks, such information to be pub- 
lished in the form of a directory at the discretion 
of the national executive committee and sold to the 
members of the fraternity. He shall keep on file a 
list of all past and present members of the fraternity 
and shall be responsible at all times for the main- 
tenance of a complete record of all matters pertain- 
ing to the national office. 


(3) Collect Moneys. It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to receive and collect all moneys due the 
fraternity and to deposit them in a bank in the city 
in which he is located, to the credit of the treasurer, 
at least weekly, taking a receipt from the bank for 
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all moneys so deposited. He shall be provided with 
a petty cash fund and shall use the imprest system 
in accounting. 


(4) Transactions with Chapters. All financial 
transactions carried on with chapters or members 
upon their own initiative shall be on a strictly cash 
basis. No money shall be accepted by him for ini- 
tiation fees or national membership dues unless ac- 
companied by the prescribed records and forms. 


Subsection D. Treasurer. It shall be the duty of 
the treasurer to act as the custodian of all funds de- 
posited in the bank to his credit by the secretary and 
of all other moneys received from any other source. 
He shall disburse the same on order of the council 
or the national executive committee upon receipt of 
a duly executed order. He shall honor withdrawals 
from the surplus fund only on the approval of the 
national council or of the chapters through consti- 
tutional referendum. He shall be responsible for 
an exact record of all receipts and expenditures 
and for the submission of an itemized report of 
the same, with vouchers, to each council meeting 
or to the national executive committee upon its de- 
mand. 


Subsection E. Historian. It shall be the duty of 
the historian to compile a history of the fraternity 
and to make such necessary corrections or additions 
thereto as shall make it a true historical record and 
interpretation of activities and ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa. For this purpose he shall make use of the 
historical data and related statistics to be found in 
the national office. 


Subsection F. Executive Secretary. The duties of 
the executive secretary shall be defined by the na- 
tional executive committee, except as defined in the 
constitution. 


SECTION 2. NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Subsection A. General Duties. In addition to 
the duties specifically enumerated herein, the na- 
tional executive committee shall have power to 
authorize expenditures within limits to be fixed 
by the council and generally to determine upon all 
matters of procedure between council meetings. It 
shall be charged with the care and investment of 
all surplus and endowment funds. The accumu- 
lated surplus and endowment funds of the frater- 
nity shall be held inviolate by the national execu- 
tive committee. The national executive committee 
shall pass upon petitions for new chapters before 
submitting the same to the chapters for their vote. 
It shall also pass upon chapter by-laws as provided 
in Article V, Section 4, of these by-laws. It shall 
serve as the editorial board of the national maga- 
zine. It shall outline the duties of the executive 
secretary in conformity with the policies formulated 
by the council. 


Subsection B. Employ Executive Secretary. It 
shall be the duty of the national executive commit- 
tee to employ a full-time executive secretary from 
the membership of Phi Delta Kappa. He shall be 
employed for the biennium concurrent with the 
term of office of the national executive committee 
and shall be subject to re-election biennially. His 
salary shall be determined by the national executive 
committee. As custodian of the surplus and endow- 
ment funds of the fraternity he shall be bonded by 
a surety bond for an amount sufficient to protect the 
funds of the organization, such bond to be approved 
by the national executive committee and paid for by 
the fraternity. 


Subsection C. Authorize Secretarial Expendi- 
tures. The national executive committee shall have 
power to authorize necessary expenditures by the 
executive secretary to defray the cost of clerical help 
and other legitimate expenses incurred in the per- 
formance of his duties. 


Subsection D. National Magazine. The national 
executive committee shall provide for the business 
management and editing of the national magazine. 
Exact records of all receipts and expenditures in- 
curred shall be required and a report of the same 
shall be made to the national council or to the na- 
tional executive committee upon demand. 

The mailing list for the national magazine shall 
include the names of all members in good standing. 
The names of members who have been in arrears 
shall be placed on the mailing list upon receipt by 
the national office of dues reinstating them in good 
standing. Upon enrollment in the national office, 
the name of each initiate shall be placed on the 
mailing list for the remainder of the fiscal year in 
which he is initiated. The name of a member who 
is in arrears shall be dropped from the mailing list 
at the end of the calendar year in which he becomes 
delinquent. 


Subsection E. Appointment of Committees. 
Committees of the national council shall be ap- 
pointed by the national executive committee, with 
the advice of the district representatives, immedi- 
ately preceding the opening session of the national 
council. 


Subsection F. Fill Vacancies. Vacancies in the 
national executive committee and in the office of 
district representative shall be filled by the national 
executive committee until the next council meeting. 


Subsection G. Official Membership Card. The 
national executive committee shall provide for the 
issuance of the annual membership card upon re- 
ceipt of annual dues in the national office. 


SECTION 3. NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The national council shall have power of legis- 
lation for the fraternity, except as hereinafter lim- 
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ited. It shall adopt and prescribe a uniform ritual- 
istic work for the fraternity. 


SECTION 4. District REPRESENTATIVES 


It shall be the duty of the district representative: 

(a) To familiarize himself with fraternity prob- 
lems peculiar to his district and to render any aid 
within his capacity in their solution, thus helping 
the national executive committee in the dispatch 
of its business ; 

(b) To foster the organization of field chapters, 
the activities of field members, and the formation 
of state committees in those states where such com- 
mittees seem desirable; 

(c) To act as an installing officer of new chap- 
ters within his district; 

(d) To serve as a representative of his district 
in the national council in which he shall have full 
power of voice; 

(e) To act in his district as the representative 
of the council in furthering the dispatch of business 
of the council and of its duly elected national exec- 
utive committee; 

(f) To visit each chapter, campus and field, in 
his district whenever such a visit is deemed neces- 
sary or is requested by the national executive com- 
mittee ; 

(g) To hold a district conference within the 
even year of each biennium, the personnel of such 
conference to be comprised of the district repre- 
sentative, the state coordinators, and one delegate 
and alternates from each campus and each field 
chapter in the district, and, if feasible, one delegate 
from each state not represented by a chapter dele- 
gate, the delegate to be selected by the district rep- 
resentative in that district; 

(h) To hold a second district conference at the 
time and place of the national council meeting, the 
personnel of the conference to comprise the dele- 
gates and alternates to the council from his district; 

(i) To provide adequate financial data as a basis 
for a district budget to be considered by the budget 
committee of the council; and 

(j) To appoint at his discretion a state coordi- 
nator in a state that has no charter organization. 

(k) To appoint at his discretion a state coordi- 
nator to fill any vacancy which may occur. 


SECTION 5. STATE COORDINATORS 


It shall be the duty of the state coordinator: 

(a) To assist chapters in developing vigorous 
programs ; 

(b) To develop service opportunities for nom- 
inal and scattered members ; 

(c) To coordinate the activities of chapters 
within the state and to assist the district representa- 
tive in any state-wide program ; and 

(d) To provide for extension, rehabilitation, 
and stimulation. 


ARTICLE IV. EXPENSES 


The fraternity shall bear: (1) the necessary ex- 
penses of the national executive committee for the 
administration of the affairs of the fraternity; (2) 
the traveling expenses (railroad fare, Pullman fare, 
and meals en route) and the hotel bills of national 
officers and district representatives incurred while 
attending the national council; (3) the round trip 
expenses of railroad fare and Pullman fare (by the 
most direct route) from the place where the chap- 
ter is located to the place of meeting of the national 
council for one delegate from each chapter in good 
standing; (4) traveling expenses incidental to the 
installation of new chapters; (5) the expenses of 
the state coordinators to off-council year district 
conferences; and (6) such other items of expense 
as in the judgment of the national executive com- 
mittee are vital to the welfare of the fraternity pro- 
vided, however, that they may not exceed the budget 
except by a two-thirds vote of all chapters in good 
standing. 


ARTICLE V. CHAPTER PROCEDURES 


SECTION 1. ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Subsection A. Campus Chapter Officers. All 
campus officers, excepting the editor of the news 
letter, shall be elected annually during the month 
of April or the month of October and their names 
and addresses shall be transmitted to the national 
office immediately thereafter. 


Subsection B. Field Chapter Officers. All field 
chapter officers shall be elected by a majority vote 
annually at the time of the regular May meeting. 
They shall hold office during the succeeding fiscal 
year of the fraternity. Such additional officers as 
may be provided in the approved by-laws of the 
chapter may be elected in the same manner and for 
the same term of office. 


SECTION 2. APPOINTMENT OF EpDIToR 


The editor of the news letter shall be selected by 
the executive committee of the chapter and he shall 
become a voting member of the same. The editorial 
staff shall be selected by the editor, subject to the 
approval of the chapter executive committee and 
provided, further, that in the case of a campus chap- 
ter the faculty sponsor shall be a member of the 
editorial staff serving in an advisory capacity to the 
end that greater continuity shall be secured. 


SECTION 3. DUTIES OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 
AND COMMITTEES 
Subsection A. Duties of Officers. The duties of 
chapter officers shall be determined by the chapter 
concerned, provided such duties do not conflict 
with the national constitution and by-laws. 


Subsection B. Faculty Sponsor. He shall be con- 
sidered a permancat resident to whom correspond- 
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ence may be addressed in the absence of the secre- 
tary and other officers of the chapter. It shall be 
his duty to turn over such correspondence or other 
material relating to the chapter to the proper offi- 
cers on their return to residence or to their duly 
elected successors. He may act in cooperation with 
such officers and members as have returned to resi- 
dence at the beginning of the academic year in 
inaugurating the regular activities of the chapter. 
The faculty sponsor shall be the local representa- 
tive of the national executive committee. The na- 
tional executive committee may act through the 
faculty sponsor in requiring a chapter to take ac- 
tion on any matters in which it may be delinquent. 
The faculty sponsor shall confer with the national 
executive committee regarding matters of policy 
concerning his chapter. He shall report to the na- 
tional executive committee violations of the consti- 
tution on the part of his chapter. 


Subsection C. Membership Committee. With 
the ideal of maintaining each chapter morally above 
reproach and otherwise in high repute as a con- 
genial group of men, it shall be the duty of the 
membership committee to search carefully among 
all the students of education for those most deserv- 
ing of membership, and to present to the chapter 
the names of those students who are preparing for 
a life career in educational service, who are achiev- 
ing prominence in their respective fields of work, 
who are maintaining a high standard of scholarship, 
and who are likely to be helped by the fraternity 
as well as to be of assistance to its members both 
socially and professionally. The right and duty of 
presenting such names to the chapter shall belong 
to this committee exclusively, but any member is 
privileged to suggest names to the committee. 


Subsection D. Committee on Ethics. For the 
purpose of maintaining a high standard of fraternal 
and professional ethics on the part of the member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa, it shall be the duty of the 
committee on ethics to initiate such activity as may 
be desirable to achieve this result. 

It shall be the specific responsibility of the com- 
mittee on ethics to initiate action looking toward 
the correction of unethical conduct on the part of 
individual members of the chapter and to secure 
the resignation or to recommend the expulsion of 
any member or members who may be deemed guilty 
of continued unethical conduct. 


Subsection E. Chapter Historian. \t shall be the 
duty of the chapter historian to prepare a yearly 
historical report of his chapter. He shall file one 
copy with the chapter recording secretary and shall 
forward another copy to the national historian. 


SECTION 4. By-Laws OF CHAPTERS 
Each chapter shall have the power to form its 
own by-laws, which shall, however, be in keeping 
with the provisions of the national constitution and 
by-laws and the best parliamentary practice. They 
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shall be approved by the national executive com- 
mittee before becoming operative. A copy of the 
same shall be kept on file in the national office. 


SECTION 5. TRANSFER OF MEMBERSHIP 


Transfers of membership between chapters shall 
be cleared through the national office. A member 
seeking to transfer to another chapter shall present 
his membership card from his original chapter. He 
shall, when transfer has been approved, be assigned 
a new number upon the roll of the campus chapter 
to which he has transferred. 


SECTION 6. REGAINING MEMBERSHIP STANDING 


A member not in good standing may be enrolled 
in any chapter of his choice and may regain good 
standing by the payment of his obligation for dues 
for the current fiscal year, and arrears for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, both national and chapter, the 
payment to be made to the chapter in which he 
seeks enrollment, provided that he has no financial 
obligation other than dues, to the chapter from 
which he seeks to be released. 


SECTION 7. DEMISSION OF MEMBERSHIP 


If any member in good standing files a written 
notice with the chapter secretary expressing a de- 
sire to demit, the secretary shall immediately notify 
the member and the national office of the demittal 
whereupon the national office shall issue a demit 
card to the member. 

Any member in good standing shall automati- 
cally be given demit status upon entering military 
service during a period of war emergency, the status 
to continue for the period of service and thereafter 
until the next anaual dues become payable, and 
without loss of continuity in good standing for the 
purpose of establishing eligibility for the service 
key. The national office shall issue a demit card 
upon request. Nothing in this provision, however, 
shall be interpreted as preventing any member from 
maintaining good standing status in the regular 
manner if he so desires. 


SECTION 8. EXPULSION OF MEMBERS 


A chapter, after investigation by and recom- 
mendation of the chapter committee on ethics, may 
file charges against a member and may recommend 
to the national executive committee that said mem- 
ber be requested to resign or that he be expelled. 
Upon receipt of such charges, the national execu- 
tive committee shall make an investigation and 
shall give a hearing to the member against whom 
such charges are filed. Upon the substantiation of 
the charges, the national executive committee shall 
have the power to suspend said member until the 
meeting of the national council and to recommend 
compulsory resignation or expulsion. Any mem- 
ber so suspended shall have the opportunity to 
plead his case before the national council either in 
person or in writing. The action of the national 
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council in sustaining or rejecting the request for 
compulsory resignation or expulsion shall be final. 

The following may be considered causes for 
chapter and council action to request resignation or 
expulsion: (1) conviction of a felony; (2) revoca- 
tion of professional credentials; (3) continued and 
persistent failure to meet financial obligations to 
Phi Delta Kappa other than the non-payment of 
dues; (4) continued and persistent violation of the 
fraternal and professional ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


SECTION 9. FIELD CHAPTER PRIVILEGES 


Field chapters shall be granted the following 
rights and privileges: first, to conduct research; 
second, to foster fellowship; third, to encourage 
worthy educational activities and movements; 
fourth, to levy assessments for carrying out the 
problems in which they are interested. 


SECTION 10. FrELD CHAPTER STANDARDS 


Each field chapter shall be required to hold not 
fewer than six meetings each fiscal year. Exceptions 
from this requirement may be granted by the na- 
tional executive committee. 

Any field chapter which fails to maintain an en- 
rollment of twelve members in good standing or to 
hold at least six meetings in any fiscal year may be 
placed on probation for one year. If it shall fail to 
hold at least six meetings during the year of proba- 
tion, the national executive committee may revoke 
the charter of the chapter and shall report the chap- 
ter as discontinued. 


ARTICLE VI. FRATERNITY JEWELRY 


SECTION 1. MEMBERSHIP EMBLEMS 


The emblems of the fraternity shall be a key and 
a pin, each of which is hereinafter described. The 
choice of emblem shall be optional with the initiate. 
The purchase of the fraternity emblem by the initi- 
ate at the time of initiation shall be optional with 
the initiate also. A member must be in good stand- 
ing-at the time he purchascs jewelry. 


Subsection A. Description of Membership Key. 
The official membership key of Phi Delta Kappa 
shall be in 10-karat yellow gold. It shall be of one- 
piece construction struck from double die 
and fitted with an extra 10-karat ring at- 
tached. It shall conform in all respects 
to the original sample key approved by 
} the national office and retained in the 
archives of the fraternity for reference. 
The measurements of the key are as fol- 
lows: total length (not including extra 
ring), 23.5 mm.; length of key rectangle, 12.5 
mm.; width of key rectangle, 11 mm.; and weight, 
1.75 pwt.* The key shall be polished front and 


back, with rose gold background on the front. It. 


* The weights given are average weights. Single pieces 
may be slightly overweight or underweight. 


shall bear the trademark and karat imprint of the 
manufacturer. 


Subsection B. Description of the Pin. The ofh- 
cial membership pin of Phi Delta Kappa shall be 
in 10-karat yellow gold, fitted with dependable 
catch, and may be either plain or jeweled. It shall 
include the letters @, A, and K as described in the 
following specifications: 


The pin shall be a two-piece mono- 
gtam with @ superimposed upon A 
» and K at the junction of the latter. 
All letters shall be of the same height, 7.75 mm., 
with a common base line. The total extreme length 
from base point of A to base point of K shall be 
16.75 mm. Each letter shall measure 1.5 mm. in 
thickness. The A and K are to be die struck with 
leaf design. All letters are to be polished bright. 
The pin of this description shall be known as the 
No. 3 pin, plain. (Weight, 1.5 pwt.) 


A smaller size of the pin may also 
be made, the dimensions of which shall 
Er = be as follows: height of letters, 6 mm. ; 
extreme length of base, 13.5 mm.; and thickness 
of each letter, 1.5 mm. In other respects this pin 
shall be the same as the No. 3 pin. The pin of this 
description shall be known as the No. 1 pin, plain. 
(Weight, 1 pwt.) 


The No. 2 pin, jeweled, shall be 
AOx the same as the No. 1 pin except that 
it shall have three A-1 quality oriental 

half-pearls, No. 6, set in the bar of the . 


The No. 4 pin, jeweled, shall be 
the same as the No. 3 pin except that 
it shall have ten A-1 quality oriental 
half-pearls, No. 6, set in the ®. 


The pins described above shall conform in all 
respects to the samples approved by the national 
office and retained in the archives of the fraternity 
for reference. Each shall bear the trademark and 
karat imprint of the manufacturer. 


SECTION 2. SERVICE KEY 


Subsection A. Description. The official service 
emblem of the fraternity shall be a key known as 
the service key. It shall be in 10-karat yellow gold 
and shall be of one-piece construction 
with the ® superimposed upon the A 
and the A upon the K as in the ac- 
companying illustration. It shal! be 
fitted with an extra 10-karat ring at- 
tached. The key shall conform in all 
respects to the sample approved by 
the national executive committee and 
retained in the archives of the frater- 
nity for reference. The measurements 
of the service key shall be as follows: 
total length (not including extra ring), 32.5 mm.; 
length of key rectangle, 18 mm.; width of key 
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rectangle, 15 mm.; and weight on the average, 3 
wt. The service key shall be polished front and 
ack with rose gold A-K and background on the 

front. It shall bear the trademark of the manufac- 

turer and the karat imprint on the back. 


Subsection B. Meaning and Purpose. The serv- 
ice key may be purchased and worn by members of 
the fraternity who meet the conditions set forth 
herein. It shall be a tangible evidence of continued 
service to the cause of education and to the frater- 
nity. 

Subsection C. Upon Whom Conferred. Mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa who meet the service re- 
quirements which follow may purchase and wear 
the key. To be eligible a member must have the 
following qualifications: 

1. He must have been at some time registered 
as a graduate student in an institution where a cam- 
pus chapter of Phi Delta Kappa exists, and must 
have to his credit at least twenty-five semester hours 
in education courses for which the institution in- 
volved gives professional credit. 

2. He must have been for seven years engaged in 
successful educational service a part of which may 
have been graduate study in the field of education. 
These seven years need not be consecutive. 

3. He must have been a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa in good standing for a period of seven con- 
secutive years immediately preceding the date of 
application. 

Any member of the fraternity meeting these 
standards may make application for a service key 
to the secretary of his chapter. This application 
accompanied by a certificate of eligibility signed 
by the president and secretary of the chapter and 
impressed with the chapter seal shall be forwarded 
to the executive secretary who shall then furnish 
the key to the member through the chapter. The 
member who receives the key shall remit the pur- 
chase price with his application. 

In case the applicant is found ineligible the ap- 
plication and fee shall be immediately returned to 
him. 

SECTION 3. SOURCE OF SUPPLY 

All fraternity jewelry shall be purchased through 
the national office at a set price announced to the 
chapters and published periodically in the national 
magazine. In no case shall the price of the jewelry 
to the members exceed the cost of ‘!:* jewelry by 
more th~. fifteen per cent, this margin to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost of handling 
and not on the basis of profit. 


ARTICLE VII. MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


A certificate of membership to be known as the 
“shingle” shall be provided by the fraternity. The 
certificate shall be 81/, x 11 inches in size, engraved 
on parchment paper, and shall bear the coat of 


arms of the fraternity. It shall be supplied to mem- 
bers on request but at their own expense. The cer- 
tificate shall be prepared in the national office. It 
shall be signed by the national president, the exec- 
utive secretary, the chapter president, and the chap- 
ter secretary. 


ARTICLE VIII. REPORTS 


SECTION 1. CHAPTER RECORDS— 
ANNUAL AUDIT 

The chapter records shall be forwarded to the 
national office whenever the latter deems it advis- 
able. The records should be sent within thirty 
days after the call is made. The rtcords to be for- 
warded for this annual audit shall include indi- 
vidual account cards, treasurer's record, and the 
entry and discharge record. 

The records of the field chapters shall include 
individual account cards, treasurer’s records, and 
the treasurer's receipt book. 


SECTION 2. INITIATION 
A complete report of each initiation shall be for- 
warded to the national office within a period of two 
weeks after date of initiation. 


SECTION 3. MEMBERSHIP DUES 
A report of national membership dues collected 
by the chapter shall be forwarded to the national 
office, with check to cover, within a period of one 
month after receipt. 


SECTION 4. CHANGE OF OFFICERS 
The chapter, campus or field, shall forward to 
the national office a report of the election of chap- 
ter officers within a period of two weeks after the 
date of their election. A change of officers neces- 
sitated by resignation of those duly elected shall 
also be promptly reported. 


SECTION 5. FIELD CHAPTERS 


Field chapters shall forward to the national office 
regularly such reports as may be necessary to deter- 
mine their compliance with the standards for field 
chapters which are set forth in the constitution. 
Failure to supply such reports shall be interpreted 
as failure to comply with the constitutional stand- 
ards for field chapters. 


ARTICLE IX. CREDENTIALS FOR DELEGATES 
TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


At least fifteen days before the opening of the 
council, each campus and field chapter shall fill out 
and send to the national office the proper blanks 
with the names of the delegate and the first and 
second alternates. In order to take his seat in the 
council the deiegate (or alternate representing the 
chapter) must present to the council duplicate cre- 
dentials properly “lled in and signed. The follow- 
ing form shall be used: 
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National Council Credentials 


This is to certify that Brother 


who is fully qualified as an active member of.......... 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa and in good standing, 
is the properly chosen delegate of this chapter to the 
national council meeting to be held at 


We further certify that the following are fully 
qualified as active members of this chapter, in good 
standing, and properly chosen as alternates to rep- 
resent the chapter in the........-.......-- national council 
meeting: 


Home address 


Chapter Secretary 


ARTICLE X. OFFICIAL SEAL 


SECTION 1. NATIONAL 


The official seal of the national fraternity and 
its executive committee shall be a circle with the 
crest of the coat of arms in its center and with the 
words, “National Council of Phi Delta Kappa” 
within its milled edge. The national council shall 
provide itself with such a seal and the executive 
secretary shall use the same upon all official busi- 
ness. 


SECTION 2. CHAPTER 


The official seal of each chapter shall be a circle 
with the crest of the coat of arms in its center and 
with the words, “*___................. Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa” within its milled edge. Each chapter shall 
provide itself with such a seal, ordering the same 
through the national office. 


ARTICLE XI. CoaT OF ARMS 


SECTION 1. AUTHORIZATION 


The national executive committee of the frater- 
nity shall adopt a coat of arms and authorize its 
use by the chapters. This design shall be copy- 
righted. The coat of arms shall be used upon all 
charters, membership certificates, membership cards, 


(Adopted in 1939) 


and may also be used upon personal stationery and 
like material as chapters may permit or dictate. 


SECTION 2. PURCHASE BY CHAPTERS 


All shields, banners, and other devices — 
which the coat of arms is used shall be ordered by 
the chapters through the national office. 


ARTICLE XII. CoLors 


The official colors of the fraternity shall be red 
and white; the red being understood to be the red 
of the white light spectrum. 


ARTICLE XIII. FLOWER 


The official flower of the fraternity shall be the 
carnation, red or white. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 
SECTION 1. PROPOSAL 


Amendments to the by-laws may be proposed by 
any member in open council, by any chapter in 
good standing through the initiative, or by the na- 
tional executive committee. Amendments must be 
submitted to the chapters for ballot within sixty 
days after receipt in the national office, except dur- 
ing the inactive period. 

SECTION 2. NATIONAL COUNCIL 


When proposed in the national council, ratifica- 
tion of any amendment shall require the affirmative 
votes of members representing two-thirds of all 
chapters in good standing. If thus ratified by the 
council, the amendment shall become effective, 
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without further ballot, at the same time as consti- 
tutional amendments which are proposed by the 
same council. 

The national council may, by special action, de- 
clare an emergency necessitating the immediate ap- 
plication of the amendment to the by-laws. Such 
an emergency action shall require the affirmative 
votes of members of the council representing three- 
fourths of all chapters in good standing. After 
adoption, such an amendment shall be effective 
immediately, providing that it does not conflict with 
the constitution then in force. 


SECTION 3. INITIATIVE 

When an amendment is proposed by any chap- 
ter through the initiative, it shall be submitted to 
the national executive committee and the national 
executive committee shall submit it, with recom- 
mendations, to all chapters in good standing. It 
shall require an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
all chapters in good standing for adoption. 

When an amendment is proposed by the na- 
tional executive committee through the initiative, 
it shall require an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
all chapters in good standing for adoption. 


End of By-Laws 


New Coat of Arms 


A new coat of arms for Phi Delta Kappa has been adopted by the 
executive committee in conformity with the provisions of the By- 
Laws. . . . This design becomes the official coat of arms and any new 
printing on which the coat of arms is used should have the new design 
in preference to the old. 

The design incorporates the following concepts: The three original 
organizations, Pi Kappa Mu, Phi Delta Kappa, and Nu Rho Beta are 
represented by three keystones. The three stars represent the child, the 
home, and the school. Research is symbolized by the burning lamp and 
book, service by the flaming torch, and leadership by the upraised hand 
and sword. Surrounding the shield are acanthus leaves which signify 
learning. 


From The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XXII, No. 3, p. 152. 
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The National Organization 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
President, Ullin W. Leavell, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Vice-President, Osman R. Hull, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


Secretary, Earle O. Liggitt, Public Schools, Mun- 
hall, Pennsylvania. 


Treasurer, Allan R. Congdon, Teachers College, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Historian, Charles F. Willis, Public Schools, 
3 East 25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


THE NATIONAL OFFICE 


Executive Secretary and Editor, Paul M. Cook, 
2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 


Past PRESIDENTS 


1910-1911, J. W. Wilkinson, Alpha 37. 
1911-1912, G. S. Petterson, Eta 19. 
1912-1913, A. S. Edwards, Theta 4. 
1913-1914, T. J. Kirby, Epsilon 230. 


1914-1915, J. H. Williams, Delta 42, Alpha Chi 
43. 


1915-1920, Frederick W. Schacht, Zeta 15. 
1920-1924, William S. Gray, Zeta 64. 
1924-1928, Lewis W. Williams, Pi 44. 
1928-1932, Shelton Phelps, Psi 4. 


1932-1936, R. D. Lindquist, Lambda 48, Sigma 
520. 


1936-1938, W. W. Patty, Lambda 133, Alpha 496. 
1938-1942, Ira M. Kline, Rho 131. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


American Council on Education 
Education Press Association 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science 


Professional Interfraternity Conference 


THE District REPRESENTATIVES 

District 1—John E. Corbally, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

District 2—George C. Kyte, School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

District 3—Willard N. Van Slyck, Principal of 
Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas. 

District 4—J. V. Breitwieser, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

District 5—Frederick G. Neel, 535 South Lin- 
coln Street, Bloomington, Indiana. 

District 6—Douglas G. Grafflin, Public Schools, 
Chappaqua, New York. 

District 7—Gladstone H. Yeuell, Department of 
Secondary Education, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 


Tue Districts 


. Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

. California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and New 
Mexico. 

. Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Texas. 

. Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

. Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky. 

. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut, 
and District of Columbia. 

. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida. 


THE STATE COORDINATORS 


A state coordinator may be elected for each 
state desiring a state coordinator, providing there 
are une or more chapters of Phi Delta Kappa in the 
state. The district representative may, at his dis- 
cretion, appoint a state coordinator in a state that 
has no charter organization. He may also, at his 
discretion, appoint a coordinator to fill any vacancy 
which may occur. 


ANNUAL NATIONAL LUNCHEON 


Tuesday noon of the week and at the place of the annual national meeting of the 
Americn Association of School Administrators 
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The professional association which we know 
today as Phi Delta Kappa had its beginning in 
Indiana University on January 24, 1906, in the 
formal development of a chapter under the name 
of Pi Kappa Mu. By 1910 two additional chapters 
had been organized under that name. On March 1, 
1910, Pi Kappa Mu and two other organizations 
amalgamated under the name of Phi Delta Kappa 
for the express purpose of becoming one inclu- 
sive national fraternity in the professional field of 
education. The other organizations were Phi Delta 
Kappa, which was organized at Columbia Uni- 
versity on May 13, 1908, and Nu Rho Beta, 
which was organized at the University of Mis- 
souri on February 23, 1909. Prior to the amal- 
gamation, Phi Delta Kappa also had branched 
out to include two other chapters. Nu Rho Beta 
had not expanded, preferring rather to promote 
the unification of the three organizations into 
one strong body before undertaking an expan- 
sion program. 

From the very beginning, the fraternity de- 
fined itself as a professional association committed 
to the scientific study of education and to the ideals 
of research, service, and leadership as binding 
upon its members individually. Throughout the 
years, the fraternity has consistently adhered to 
the ideals and purposes of its founders. A pioneer 
in its emphasis upon the scientific study of edu- 
cation, it has held the banner aloft through the 
years and proudly numbers among its member- 
ship many whose names are symbols of the move- 
ment now so well recognized as the very founda- 
tion of the ever improving American education 
system. Through its individual members, it is 
represented on practically all of the outstanding 
national and regional committees in education 
and similarly on the governing bodies of many 
organizations functioning in the field of educa- 
tion. It seems not too much to say that the ideals 
of Phi Delta Kappa have found expression in every 
organized activity of repute in American educa- 
tion. 

The growth of Phi Delta Kappa has been ua- 
usually rapid throughout the years. Within four 
years after the amalgamation of the three con- 
tributing organizations in 1910, the member- 
ship had increased to 1,074 and the original 
seven chapters to sixteen. In the next ten years, 
the membership increased to 5,331 and the chap- 
ters to twenty-five, exclusive of the eight alumni 
or field chapters then active. In the following 


Brief History of Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


ten years, that is until 1934, the membership 
increased to more than 16,000; and at the begin- 
ning of the thirty-fourth fiscal year (June, 1942) 
the membership was well over 30,000 and the 
campus chapters had increased to fifty-four (all in 
good standing). There were forty-two field chap- 
ters only one of which had surrendered its charter 
because of inability to function as a state-wide 
chapter. Phi Delta Kappa has never had an ex- 
pansion program and its rapid development has 
been due to widespread interest in the organization 
and in its professional character. Both in its ra- 
pidity of growth and in the sustained interest of its 
membership, as evidenced by the proportion who 
continue throughout the years to pay the annual 
membership dues, Phi Delta Kappa has estab- 
lished a record second to none among the pro- 
fessional fraternities. 

In the early years of the fraternity, the prob- 
lem of adequate finance was particularly serious 
and the chapters were sometimes assessed to 
support the national organization. The sixteenth 
fiscal year (1924-1925) seems to have been the 
turning point for the fraternity. The national 
secretary said in a report to the national council, 
“I am happy to state at this time that this con- 
dition (inadequate finance) is, in my opinion, 
permanently altered for the better. At the close 
of the sixteenth fiscal year a surplus amounting 
to about $4,100 was left in the treasury over and 
above the amount necessary to defray all obliga- 
tions of the fraternity for the year.” His fore- 
cast has proven to be an accurate one down to 
date as there has not been a single year since 
that time when the fraternity has not shown a 
small surplus of income over disbursements of 
a budgetary character until the thirty-third fiscal 
year when income was slightly lower than expendi- 
tures. However, the receipts for the biennium were 
more than sufficient to meet the biennial budget. 
The surplus has not been large in any single year, 
but in the aggregate it has been of major importance 
to the fraternity. It is from the reserve thus created 
that Phi Delta Kappa has been able to finance the 
projects authorized by the national council from 
time to time. The reserve assumes added impor- 
tance as the fraternity faces the years of war emer- 
gencies, beginning with the thirty-fourth fiscal year, 
when the reserve will certainly be cailed upon to 
supplement income in meeting the necessary ex- 
pense of continuing activities. 

Phi Delta Kappa is a member of The Ameri- 
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can Council on Education, the Educational Press 
Association, and the Professional Interfraternity 
Conference. It is also associated with Section Q 
(Education) of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The broad professional 
interests asd activities of the fraternity are also 
represente? py the publication of Evaluating the 
Public Schools—(1934) for the Joint Commis- 
sion on the Emergency in Education; the publi- 
cation of Education Abstracts, 1937-1942; the 
preparation and publication in 1938 of Teaching 
as a Man’s Job as a contribution to guidance 
work at the high-school and junior-college level 
and as a stimulus to worthy young men to enter 
the teaching profession; and the current project 
to prepare and publish a Dictionary of Education. 
The dictionary project was started in 1937 and 
gives promise of completion in 1943. Perhaps 
the most significant constructive activity of the 
fraternity is the publication of its national maga- 
zine, The Phi Delta Kappan, which is funda- 
mentally a professional magazine, although it also 
serves as the medium for fraternity news of na- 
tional interest. Through the publication of an 
extended series of “special issues” on topics of 
timely interest, it has been able to render a serv- 
ice to education of more than usual importance. 
Each of the special issues has been in the nature 
of a project which has been shared by the editorial 
staff with nationally-known educators in the vari- 
ous fields of interest and each therefore represents 
a cooperative project in a specialized area. The 
wide use of many of these issues is ample proof of 
their usefulness and distinctive character. 

Various chapters of the fraternity have also 
undertaken professional projects of merit in ad- 
dition to those which have been subsidized by 
the national organization. For instance, Rho Chap- 
ter at New York University has been, for several 
years, underwriting the publication of The Jour- 
nal of Education Sociovogy, a magazine with a 
national circulation in its special field. Other 
chapters have undertaken for several years the 
annual publication of abstracts of the masters’ 
theses and doctors’ dissertations in education which 
have been accepted at the college or university 
at which the chapter is located. Still other chap- 
ters have provided loan funds and scholarships 
for advanced students in their own institutions. 
In several states, notably Indiana, Colorado, and 
Texas, state-wide associations of various types 
have been organized by the members within the 
state for the purpose of promoting the best 
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interests of education in a constructive way. A 
number of the states have been organized under 
the leadership of ‘State Coordinators” for the 
primary purpose of providing fraternity fellow- 
ship and membership conservation and to promote 
unified study of the professional problems com- 
mon to the membership within the state. These 
stacamysencr activities in the chapters and in the 
arger geographic areas attest the vigor and vitality 
of Phi Delta Kappa and are a measure of its 
professional character. 

The governing body of Phi Delta Kappa is 
the national council which meets biennially for 
a three-day session to consider fraternity prob- 
lems, necessary legislation, controlling policies, and 
professional activities or projects. It chooses the 
five national officers who constitute the national 
executive committee. This committee functions 
as the administrative body of the fraternity in the 
interim between meetings of the national council. 
The executive committee in turn employs an execu- 
tive secretary whose responsibility it is to carry 
out the will of the national council as expressed 
through the national executive committee. The 
national council is a representative body includ- 
ing one delegate from each campus and field 
chapter in good standing in the national organi- 
zation, the district representatives, and the elected 
national officers. Its action on all matters of leg- 
islation is final except in constitutional revision 
and the approval of new campus chapters, each of 
which requires a chapter referendum for final ap- 
proval. There are seven district areas of Phi Delta 
Kappa in the United States, each of which is pre- 
sided over by a district representative and each of 
which holds its own district conference on call of 
the district representative. 

Finally, membership in Phi Delta Kappa is only 
begun in the initiatory ceremony. It should be 
a growing experience continuous in character so 
long as there is support of and faithfulness to the 
ideals of the fraternity: research, service and 
leadership. Joining Phi Delta Kappa is joining 
a movement and it involves the acceptance of 
certain responsibilities—certain obligations. If Phi 
Delta me is truly a professional fraternity; if 
the individual member is truly committed to the 
profession, as he —_ himself to be when 
he was initiated; if the fraternity has been and 
now is worthy of the distinction which it enjoys, 
then it has a place in the professional life and 
a claim to the wholehearted support of every 
member. 
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The Object of This Association Shall Be 


To project the work of the schools in preparing men for professional 
careers in the field of education into the lives of men after completion of 
their training and entry upon active work in that field. 


By uniting those meeting high standards of character, scholarship, 
and professional zeal in a professional association with campus and 
field chapters devoted to keeping them constantly alert to new ideas 
and desirous of ever increasing professional excellence. 


1. 


fic: 2. By fostering research in the field of education, in and out of schools, 
a with subsidies where necessary, to the end that the educational process 
‘ may be increasingly effective in training the young for life in our 
democracy. 


. By providing, under the auspices of campus and field chapters of the 
association, programs of lectures, debates, papers, and discussion 
forums throughout each school year to be participated in by leaders 
in the fields of education, business, industry, labor, politics, and social 
welfare with the view of bringing education closer to the actualities 


of life. 


. By making the best ideas, discoveries, and methods developed through 
research, the programs sponsored by various units of the association 
throughout the nation, and from all other sources, available to teachers 

and educators in our entire school system in the pages of the associ- 

ation magazine—The Phi Delta Kappan—and in news letters, and 


other printed matter. 


. By stimulating and encouraging in every possible way the highest 
consciousness in teachers and educators of their duty of and oppor- 
tunity for service and leadership in the assimilation of youth into the 
fabric of our democracy in a manner making for its stability and 
permanency and its continuous adaptability to serve the needs of 


society. 


. By doing all other things proper and necessary in carrying out the 

object of the association in such a manner as to make it essentially a 
continuing graduate school in the study of education for those en- 
gaged in educational work as a profession. 


—Statement adopted by Seventeenth National Council. 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS 


Required of an Educational Institution for the Establishment of a 
Campus Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 


To be acceptable a petitioning group must be located in an institution which 


10. 


meets the following requirements: 


. Must have a School, College, or Department of Education at least coordinate 


with other academic and professional departments. 


. Must support a Graduate School of Education. 


. Must require the standard baccalaureate degree for entrance to the Graduate 


School of Education. 


. Must grant at least the A.M. degree in education. 
. Must admit juniors and seniors to courses in education. 


. Must have at least one hundred (100) male students (of all classifications) 


enrolled in courses in education. (Not including summer school enrollment 
or enrollment in extension courses. ) 


. Must have a faculty of at least five members giving full time to the School, 


College, or Department of Education. 


. At least three of these faculty members must hold the Ph.D. degree or have 


completed all course work leading thereto. 


Must be vouched for by at least four men prominent in education, none of 
whom is connected with the institution of the petitioning body. 


The financial status of the institution must be such as to insure its stability. 
The standards of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be used by the executive committee as a guide. 


Persons who are interested in presenting a petition for a campus chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa should write the national office of Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois, for preliminary information forms. Upon receipt of 
the preliminary information requested and a catalogue of the institution in 
which the chapter is to be located, the executive committee will decide whether 
to encourage or discourage a petition. The formal petition is not given encourage- 
ment unless and until the executive committee is assured that a formal petition 
will be strong enough to merit the approval of the chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP of Phi Delta Kappa is com- 
mitted, individually and collectively, to the pro- 
motion of research, service, and leadership in edu- 
cation. It is the purpose of the fraternity to trans- 
late these into a program of action appropriate to 
the needs of public education. The professional 
bond of mutual interest in the cause of education 
and the fraternal bond become increasingly signifi- 
cant as opportunities for fellowship and the discus- 
sion of common problems are provided. 

The present needs in public education make us 
aware of the necessity for some form of field organ- 
ization. The very nature of Phi Delta Kappa and 
the widespread and overlapping membership of the 
several campus chapters emphasizes the need for 
some unifying agency to vitalize the professional 
and fraternal aspects of field membership. The 
membership in a given local area may be repre- 
sentative of ten or fifteen different campus chap- 
ters. Either the informal club or the formal organi- 
zation of a field chapter serves to bring these scat- 
tered memberships together into a single group and 
thus to keep alive the spirit of Phi Delta Kappa. 

If the ideal, “‘every member a functioning mem- 
ber,” is to be realized, provision must be made for 
the field members of Phi Delta Kappa to meet to- 
gether. This can be accomplished in the large pop- 
ulation centers with comparative ease through the 
organization of field chapters. In the less popu- 
lated areas the problem is somewhat more difficult 
and a more flexible type of organization seems to 
be appropriate. 

The enthusiasms kindled through intimate asso- 
ciation in the campus chapter too often die out as 
the membership becomes scattered and as it comes 
face to face with the hard prob!ems of administra- 
tion and classroom single-handed. It has been the 
experience of the functioning groups of field men 
that these enthusiasms may be rekindled and fra- 
ternal relationships made more vital in such an 
organization as the field chapter. 


A Phi Delta Kappa Club is an informal or- 
ganization of the field members of the fraternity. 
It is usually organized 

WHAT IS A PHI after the same pattern 
DELTA KAPPA CLUB? as a field chapter, 
having a regular time 

and place of meeting, professional program, and 
a staff of officers consisting of president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. The club is 
often a forerunner of an organized field chapter, 
and in many instances is organized for the specific 
purpose of preparing the way for a field chapter. 


Advantages: The informal club has the advan- 
tage of greater flexibility. It may function with 


Regarding Field Chapters 
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regular and frequent meetings, or not at all, at its 
pleasure, and with no embarrassment to the fra- 
ternity in the event of disbanding. It is not re- 
quired to meet any pre-determined standards as 
to frequency of meetings or as to qualifications for 
membership. In short, it has no specified obli- 
gations to the national organization. It provides a 
splendid form of temporary organization, and it 
may readily become a field chapter upon petition 
as soon as it has demonstrated its permanency and 
professional character. The informal club has no 
official standing. It is purely local in character. 


The field chapter is a formal organization, oper- 
ating under the provisions of the constitution. It 
has official standing in the 
WHAT IS A FIELD ~ fraternity and certain 
CHAPTER? privileges as well as cer- 
tain obligations not en- 
joyed by the club or informal organization. The 
field chapter is organized to operate within a cer- 
tain definite territory on the basis of a petition 
presented to the national executive committee for 
approval, the payment of a charter fee, and the 
formal ritualistic installation. 

Advantages: The field chapter has several ad- 
vantages over the informal club. It is recognized 
as a definite unit within the national organization. 
It is privileged to have representation in the na- 
tional council with transportation expenses of dele- 
gate paid from the national treasury. Through 
representation in the national council, it partici- 
pates in all legislative deliberation and action by 
the council and in the election of the members of 
the national executive committee and in the nomi- 
nation of district representatives. The field chapter 
also participates in the district-conference through 
its chosen delegate, whose transportation expenses 
are paid from the national treasury. Representation 
in the district conference and the national council 
is on the same basis as that of the campus chapter. 
Since the national council is the policy-making and 
legislative body of the fraternity, the field chap- 
ter has a distinct advantage over the informal club 
through representation in the council. The mem- 
bers of field chapters are not required to pay 
campus chapter dues. 

Obligations: The field chapter has certain def- 
nite obligations. It must meet the standards for 
field chapters set forth in the constitution; it is the 
collecting agency for all membership dues from its 
members ; it is expected to participate in district and 
national meetings through a delegate representing 
the chapter; it is required to report each meeting 
held and the attendance; and its membership is 
limited to those in “good standing.” 
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The organization of field chapters has been en- 
couraged wherever the local interest of a group of 
Phi Delta Kappa men 
ORGANIZATION OF was sufficiently strong 
FIELD CHAPTERS to insure a continuous 
professional group de- 
voted to the ideals and purposes of Phi Delta 
Kappa. There has been little attempt to promote 
the organization of field chapters as a national pol- 
icy. The increasing number of field chapters thus 
represents a healthy growth of interest in such 
chapters on the part of the field men themselves. 
While the fraternity is very much interested in 
the development of field chapters wherever there is 
a sufficiently large group of members to justify a 
field chapter, it is not the intention of the fraternity 
to urge local groups into any such formal organiza- 
tion prematurely. It is for that reason that the in- 
formal club has been urged as a preliminary step 
on the part of groups desiring to be recognized 
eventually as field chapters. 


Only members of Phi Delta Kappa are eligible 
to membership in a field chapter. Only those who 
are in “good standing” 
WHO MAY with the national organiza- 
BELONG TO A tion and the campus chap- 
FIELD CHAPTER? ter are eligible as petition- 
ers, or to become members 
of the chapter after it is installed. Many chapters 
have the custom of inviting guests to their meet- 
ings, but guests may not become members of the 
chapter unless they meet the qualifications indi- 
cated above. 


“A member is in good standing who has paid 
his annual membership dues, both local and na- 
tional, for the current 
WHAT CONSTITUTES fiscal year.” All mem- 
GOOD STANDING? bers of Phi Delta 
Kappa who are not 
members of field chapters are required to pay the 
annual national and campus chapter dues. Those 
who are members of field chapters are required to 
pay the annual national and field iitee ta and 
they have the option of paying campus chapter dues 
in addition, if they so desire. All annual member- 
ship dues are payable through the treasurer of the 
field chapter by those who are members of the field 
chapter. 


A group of members which has proven to itself 
by trial as an informal club that it wishes to become 
a formally organized chap- 
ter, which meets the consti- 
tutional requirements, and 


FORMAL 
APPLICATION 


FOR A CHARTER which is willing to pay the 

constitutional charter fee 
of $40.00 is ready to present a petition for a field 
chapter. The  cageong form may be secured from 
ce on request. 


the national o 


Only members of Phi Delta Kappa may sign a 
petition for a charter for a field chapter. Only those 
who are in “good 
WHO MAY SIGN THE standing” or who, by 
FORMAL PETITION? making proper remit- 
tance for member- 
ship dues, are willing to regain “good standing” 
at the time of the installation of the chapter may 
be enrolled as charter members. The only members 
who may not sign the petition are those who have 
been dropped from the membership rolls of Phi 
Delta Kappa either by their own request or for 
other reasons. Demitted members, upon reinstate- 
ment, are eligible to sign the petition. 


It may be said that the purpose of Phi Delta 
Kappa is to instill into its members the ideals of 
research, service, and leader- 
PROFESSIONAL ship in education and to de- 
OBJECTIVE velop in them the attitudes 
toward educational problems 
and needs which are consistent with those ideals in 
order that they may be able to function effectively 
as educators in and through their professional con- 
tacts both within and without the association. To 
this end, the members are joined together in the 
field chapter for mutual association on a fraternal 
basis. 


The following information must be supplied by 

a petitioning group in order that the executive com- 

mittee may judge the merit 

THE PETITION of the petition. The petition 

must have the endorsement of 

the district representative and be accompanied by 
the charter fee of $40.00. 


Petition for field chapter 
Approximate area to be covered... 
Has group been organized as informal club?________.. 
How long has group been meeting regularly ?___...... 


Has group held not less than three consecutive 


Dates of last three meetings and attendance... 
How frequently will the group meet as a chap- 


Will programs be professional in character 


Does proposed chapter promise growth and perma- 


Do the members of the group have any reason to 
doubt their ability to maintain a chapter in ac- 
cordance with constitutional standards?_........... 


(Signature of each petitioner required) 
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Teaching As a Man’s Job 


“This book has been written for young men. It 
has been written consciously to interest the best or 

them in what some believe to 
FOREWORD be the greatest profession to 

which a man can devote his life. 
It is sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa, a professional 
and fraternal association of men in education, 
which has enrolled more than 25,000 men who so 
believe. 

“This volume is written for the best all-around 
students of *he graduating classes of high schools. 
It assumes the ability to read intelligently and to 
think clearly concerning that which is read. Quite 
likely the book has been placed in your hand by 
one of your favorite teachers. If so, it will mean 
that someone who loves teaching well enough to 
want to do it all his life thinks you too are the 
kind of man who ought to choose teaching as a life 
career. Read the book. Discuss it with your teacher 
or your principal. Discuss it with your father and 
mother. If you are intereste’’ enough to invest 
your life in the profession which changes im- 
maturity to maturity, ignorance to kno -dge, boys 
to men, then prepare yourself for your high calling. 

“The book will tell you in a brief space that 
which you ought to know before trying to make up 
your mind. about teaching. Make no mistake about 
it, teaching is a man-sized job, one that will take 
all you can give of intellect, strength, enthusiasm, 
personality. It will richly reward you if you are 
more interested in things of the mind and spirit 
than you are in money and material things. If you 
are not, it will be better for you and better for 
the profession of teaching that you seek elsewhere 
for a life’s vocation.” * 


The publication of Teaching as a Man’s Job is 
but the means to an end, as one may readily see 

after reading the foreword to the 
PROJECT book. Both men and women in the 

profession agree that more men are 
needed in the teaching profession. Both will agree 
that the profession needs men of the highest caliber, 
men who can and will contribute to the solution 
of ever-present educational problems. Phi Delta 
Kappa is in a position to make a contribution of 


* By Edwin A. Lee, Chairman of Guidance Committee. 


great significance to the future of the profession 
through the selection and guidance of worthy 
young men toward careers in education. This is 
the essence of the project. 


“Every member an elder brother’ has been sug- 
gested as a slogan to express the responsibility 

which should be assumed by each 
OBJECTIVE member of Phi Delta Kappa in the 

promotion of this project. The im- 
mediate objective therefore is to enlist the active 
interest of each member of Phi Delta Kappa. It is 
perfectly obvious that this undertaking is one 
which may not be accomplished in a few months 
or a few years but which may well become a part 
of the fundamental purpose of Phi Delta Kappa. 
This purpose will be expressed in activities for 
many years to come. But now is the time to begin. 


Teaching as a Man’s Job will have as its readers 
two different groups. Those who are interested 

in the project of selection and guid- 
READERS §ance will read the book for their own 

enlightenment and in order that they 
may be able to give appropriate counsel to young 
men. Those who seek information and guidance 
as to a teaching career will turn to this book for 
help. In the latter group, there will be juniors 
and seniors of the high school; freshmen and 
sophomores of junior colleges, teachers colleges, 
and liberal arts colleges; and doubtless many col- 
lege juniors and seniors as well as graduate stu- 
dents. Certainly every neophyte seeking admission 
into Phi Delta Kappa should be familiiz with the 
book and committed to the project for wich i 
stands. 


Copies of this pocket-size book may be pw ‘chose 
at 15c (paper cover) and 40c (cloth cover} fron 

Phi Delta Kappa. Order you: 
YOUR PART own library copy and _ severs 

more for distribution. Talk to 
promising young men. If you believe that a career 
in the teaching profession is good for you and if 
you are committed to it, you may help others to 
understand that a teaching career is a man-sized job 
and therefore worthy of their careful consideration. 
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Of Interest to New Members 


THE Put DELTA KaPPAN is the national magazine 
of Phi Delta Kappa. It is published monthly from 

September to May inclusive and is 
THE PHI mailed to all members in good stand- 
DELTA ing, that is, who have paid dues in 
KAPPAN advance for the period. It has been 

the policy of the fraternity for several 
years to publish special issues at frequent intervals, 
each of which is devoted to a single topic of current 
interest. Outstanding issues, copies of which may 
be purchased from the national office at 25 cents 
each while a limited stock lasts, deal with: 


Physical and Health Education, March, 1937 

The Small Schoo!l, April, 1937 

Education in the C. C. C., May, 1937 

Safety Education, January, 1939 

The Radio in Education, March, 1939 

Education in Other Countries, November, 1939 

Supervised Correspondence Study, December, 1939 

The Library in the School, February, 1940 

Juvenile Delinquency and the School, March, 1940 

Education of Exceptional Children, October, 1940 

In-Service Training of Rural Teachers, December, 
1940 

The School Board and Education, March, 1941 

Scholastic Journalism, April, 1941 

Pan-American Intercultural Relationships, Novem- 
ber, 1941 

Research in Education, December, 1941 

Youth and the Future, February, 1942 

Selection and Promotion of Teachers, May, 1942 


A COMPREHENSIVE dictionary of technical terms in 
education, comparable to those available in the 

fields of law, medicine, en- 
DICTIONARY gineering, psychology, etc., 
OF EDUCATION is being prepared for pub- 

lication under the sponsor- 
ship of Phi Delta Kappa. The committee super- 
vising this important project includes: Carter 
Alexander, Columbia University; W. W. Charters, 
Ohio State University; Paul M. Cook, ex-officio, 
executive secretary, Phi Delta Kappa; H. D. Rins- 
land, University of Oklahoma; W. Ray Smittle, 
Wayne University ; and Carter V. Good, chairman, 
University of Cincinnati. The fraternity is under 
contract with McGraw-Hill Book Comp:ny, to 
publish the dictionary. The definite date and price 
will be announced in The Phi Delta Kappan. 


THE COAT OF ARMS of Phi Delta Kappa has been 
manufactured as a bronze sear mounted on 
walnut. This is a beautiful wall piece 


COAT suitable for office or den. The over-all 
OF size is 9 x 11 inches. A name plate is 
ARMS provided on which engraving of the pur- 

chaser’s choice may appear. The frater- 
nity also provides a beautiful pair of book ends 


which are made of white metal and finished in 
dark bronze. These are illustrated on the back 
cover of this publication. Either of the above items 
may be secured at $8.00 each while a limited supply 
lasts. Engraving furnished on order at actual cost. 


THE FRATERNITY jewelry line consists of six num- 
bers—the service key, four membership pins, and 

the small membership law, each 
FRATERNITY of which is made in solid ten 
JEWELRY karat yellow gold only. Any one 
of these, except the service key, 
is available to the initiate if he desires to purchase 
a fraternity emblem. Purchase may be made only 
from the national office direct or through the chap- 
ters, and only by members in good standing. 


The service key may be purchased 
by the members of the fraternity who 
meet the service requirements defined 
in the By-Laws. Article VI, Section 2, 
Subsection C. A special blank is pro- 
vided and the application must be cer- 
tified by the chapter in which the 
applicant holds membership. The 
price of the service key is $5.00, plus 
war tax. 


The small key, or membership key, as 
distinguished from the service key, is ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the size of 
the service key, and has the same rec- 
tangular design, but a different face de- 
sign. It may be worn by any member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The price of the mem- 
bership key is $2.75, plus war tax. 


This is the small plain pin known as 
the No. 1 pin. The price is $2.00, plus 
war tax. 


This is the small pin set with three 
half-pearls in the bar of the Phi. It is AGX 
known as the No. 2 pin. The price is 
$2.50, plus war tax. 


This is the large plain pin known 
as the No. 3 pin. The price is $2.75, 
plus war tax. 


This is the large pin set with ten 
half-pearls in the Phi. It is known as 
the No. 4 pin. The price is $3.75, 
plus war tax. 


Address all orders for fraternity supplies to 
Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Illinois. 
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Words by Music by 
FRIARS VALENTINE. ABBIE GERRISH JONES. 


Moderato con moto 


Phi Delta Kappa’ Light. 
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Phi Del.- ta Kap - pa’s light preserve, Where men thesons’ of 

Phi Del - ta Kap - pa’s creed iswrought In words of strength rid 


‘do arts lit the flame 
no - blethought. Faith-ful sons, with hearts a - flame, 
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et 
shinesthe bea-con of her name. Her faith is stead - fast 
reared a tem-ple to her name. And there with-in the 


Copyright 1914 by Stanford and California Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. 
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thestar That guidesthe mar - i - fer far: And 
tem - ple walls Phi Del- ta Kap-pas ser - vice calls To _ 
= 
as a guide oer  track-less sea Phi Del- ta Kap -- pa's : 
high re-solve, ter ckos - en seed, To migh-ty work and 
star shall be. Where men the sons of men do 
wor - thy deed. In words of strength and no - ble 4a ; 
serve, Phi Del - ta Kap - pas light pre - serve, 
thought, Phi Del - ta Kap - pa’s. creed is wrought. | 
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The Fraternity Roll 


CAMPUS CHAPTERS 


Alpha—1906- -Indiana University 
Beta-—1908—Columbia University 
Gamma—1909—University of Missouri 
Delta—-1909—Stanford University 
Epsilon—-1909—University of Iowa 
Zeta—1909—University of Chicago 
Eta—1910—University of Minnesota 
Theta—1911—Cornell University 
Iota—1911—Harvard University 
Kappa—1912—University of Kansas 
Lambda—1913—University of California 
Mu—1913—University of Texas 
Nu—1913—University of Washington 
Xi—1914—University of Pittsburgh 
Omicron—1914—University of Nebraska 
Pi—1914—University of Illinois 
Rho—1915—New York University 
Sigma—1916—Ohio State University 
Tau—1916—University of Pennsylvania 
Upsilon—1917—Northwestern University 
Phi—1921—University of Wisconsin 
Chi—1921—University of Oregon 
Psi—1921—Peabody College 
Omega——1921—University of Michigan 
Alpha Alpha—1921—University of Oklahoma 
Alpha Beta—1921—University of Virginia 
Alpha Gamma—1922—State College of Wash. 
Alpha Delta—1922—Kansas State College 
Alpha Epsilon—1922—Univ. of Southern Calif. 
Alpha Zeta—1924—University of Arizona 
Alpha Eta—1924—Temple University 

Alpha Theta—1924—University of North Dakota 
Alpha Iota—1924—University of Cincinnati 
Alpha Kappa—1925—University of Tennessee 
Alpha Lambda—i925—Boston University 
Alpha Mu—1926—Colorado State College of Ed. 
Alpha Nu—1928—University of Kentucky 
Alpha Xi—1930—University of Alabama 
Alpha Omicron—1932—Claremont Colleges 
Alpha Pi—1932—Rutgers University 

Alpha Rho—1932—Johns Hopkins University 
Alpha Sigma—1933—University of Denver 
Alpha Tau—1935—Pennsylvania State College 
Alpha Upsilon—1936—University of Utah 
Alpha Phi—1936—Syracuse University 

Alpha Chi—1936—Univ. of California at L. A. 
Alpha Psi—1938—University of Buffalo 
Alpha Omega—1938—Wayne University 

Beta Alpha—1938—Louisiana State University 


Beta Beta—1939—N. Texas State Teachers Coll. 
Beta Gamma—1941—George Washington Univ. 
Beta Delta—1941—University of Colorado 

Beta Epsilon—1942—University of Maryland 
Beta Zeta—1942—Oklahoma A and M College 


FreELD CHAPTERS 


Alpha—1912—San Francisco, California 
Beta—1914—St. Louis, Missouri _ 
Gamma—1915—State of Kansas 
Deita—1916—Fresno, California 
Epsilon—1916—Los Angeles, California 
Zeta—1922—Detroit, Michigan 
Eta—1923—-Santa Barbara, California 
Theta—1924—Kansas City, Missouri 
Iota—1925—State of South Dakota 
Kappa—1925—-Warrensburg, Missouri 
Lambda—1926—State of Colorado—Discon- 
tinued voluntarily, 1939. 
Mu—1926—Muncie, Indiana 
Nu—1926—Chicago, Illinois 
Xi—1927—Sacramento, California 
Omicron—1927—Kirksville, Missouri 
Pi—1929—San Antonio, Texas 
Rho—1930—Pittsburg, Kansas 
Sigma—1931—Portland, Oregon 
Tau—1931—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Upsilon—1931—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Phi—1932—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Chi—1933—Terre Haute, Indiana 
Psi—1934—-Omaha, Nebraska 
Omega—1934—San Diego, California 
Alpha Alpha—1934—Houston, Texas 
Alpha Beta—1934—Tacoma, Washington 
Alpha Gamma—1934—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Alpha Delta—1935—South Bend, Indiana 
Alpha Epsilon—1935—-Hammond, Indiana 
Alpha Zeta—1935—Evansville, Indiana 
Alpha Eta—1936—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Alpha Theta—1937—Bloomington, Illinois 
Alpha Iota—1937—Jackson, Mississippi 
Alpha Kappa—1938—Appleton, Wisconsin 
Alpha Lambda—1939—Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Alpha Mu—1939—Lafayette, Indiana 
Alpha Nu—1939—Toledo, Ohio 
Alpha Xi—1939—Des Moines, lowa 
Alpha Omicron—1939—Charleston, Illinois 
Alpha Pi---1940—-Macomb, Illinois 
Alpha Rho—1940—Bakersfield, California 
Alpha Sigma—1941—Phoenix, Arizona 
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